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POETICAL WORKS 



HENRY M'ANALLY 



" Thoughts that have tarried in my mind, and peopled its inner 

chambers : 
" The sober children of reason, or desultory train of fancy." 



$ktasslk-Bjjjro- f p« 

H. SAVAGffi, BOOKSELLER & STATIONER, 5, MOSLET STREET. 



ADDRESS. 

Ladies and Gentlemen of Tyneside, noble gener- 
ous patrons of mine, to whom, but you, should I dedicate 
my songs ? Have I any dearer friends on earth than 
you ? Where could I, amidst the wide circle of creation, 
meet with hearts more benevolent than those within your 
affactionate bosoms ? Since I in early age left Hibernia's 
thousand hills, — the land that gave me birth, — and 
came amongst you a stranger, you have vied with 
each other in showing me friendship, and you have 
stamped that friendship with so many proofs of truthful- 
ness, that my appreciation of you has risen above the 
grasp of my expression: and only when life's breath 
has gone will my heart cease to be grateful for the 
many benefactions awarded me in this enterprise of 
the Press. Now, for the first time, I appear before you 
as the author of a book. The first lays of my humble 
muse are now exposed to the mercy of your critical 
judgement. These wild effusions are the Leisure Hour 
productions of an uncultivated mind, and hence can- 
not consistently be placed beside the works of the 
talented and educated poets of the day, either for sub- 
limity of thought or correctness of composition. They 
are, in fact, the rough hewn outlines of unsophisticated 
intution, and if they possess any genius at all that could 
have claim to praise, to nature alone let the laurels 
be given. As I am unlearned and uninstructed in the 
art which I would fain profess, and as I have hitherto 
been only taught and bred to sweat and toil, it is to be 
hoped that the hand of kind forbearance will be extended 
to me in the present instance. 



IV. 

Several of my fugitive compositions having appeared 
in the ' ' Glasgow Free Press, ' ' and elsewhere, attracted the 
notice of superior scholars who gave me encouragement, 
consequently I was solicited by friends to collect my 
scraps, and give them to the world in the shape of a 
volume. I have obeyed the wishes of my patrons : but 
whether in doing so I have enlarged the bulk of my 
former fame or wounded myself in the adventure, re- 
mains to be seen. 

One thing only will I venture to say — if I have not 
always dwelt on true moral principles, I hope that no 
reader of mine will have cause to charge me with any- 
thing so horrible as demoralization ; because my chief 
design in publishing is to instruct as well as amuse my 
fellow-men, and to show that a fervent desire of mental 
improvement, in the humblest individual (though it may 
not arrest the attention of " the upper ten thousand"), 
is eminently calculated to induce others to appreciate all 
that is lovely in Nature, and excellent in the disposition 
of an all- wise mysterious God. 

Thanking you, my honourable Tyneside friends and 
patrons, the gentlemen who have interested themselves 
in my welfare, and the bright-eyed English ladies with 
whose patronage I am so highly honoured, I beg to 
subscribe myself with all respect and obedience, 

Your most devoted humble servant, 

HENBY M' ANALLY. 



St. Anthony's, 
November, 1866. 
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POETICAL WORKS 
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HENRY M'ANALLY. 



THE MOEALIZING MINSTKEL. 



Upon an eve in summer gay, 

Both heaven and earth in silence lay, 

The leaves upon the lofty spray 

Were by no breathing curled ; 
And Sol was stealing down with Day, 

To light some other world. 



And when of earth he took farewell, 
The grey mist rising from the dell, 
In columns dense, began to swell 

Around the summits high ; 
And over all a dulness fell, 

For Day had closed his eye. 



All silent sat the downy brood 
Upon the branches of the wood, 
And nothing broke the solitude 

Prevailing o'er the glade, 
Except a youth in musing mood 

That solitary stray'd. 
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A Minstrel, gallant, free, and young, 
Linger'd alone the fields among, 
And heedless of dull Night that flung 

Her mantle over Day ; 
His moralizing harp he strung, 

To cheer him on his way. 



No joy on earth did he require, 
Except the sound of that loved lyre, 
Which did him inwardly inspire, 

And wing'd his glowing soul 
With pinions of poetic fire, 

That flew above control. 



He did in thought majestic trace 

The whole eternity of space, 

As though he could the dwelling-place 

Of those bright worlds survey ; 
That shine by night, and hide their face 

From yon expanse of day. 

He felt, as though he did command 
The boundaries of sea and land ; 
Or held creation in his hand 

All open in his view ; 
Imagination, wild and grand, 

So high within him flew. 

His mind expanded, like the main, 
Did all the works of God contain ; 
And fiercely floated through his brain 

The noble deeds of war ; 
The great renown of Charlemagne, 

Or Henry of Navarre. 
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And gazing back, as in a dream, 

He view'd the glimmering shades of Fame 

Pale spectres in the silent stream 

Of Time fur ever fled ; 
Grim warriors with brows of flame 

That walk'd on heaps of dead ;-^- 



Great kings and emperors of yore 
That sail'd on seas of human gore, 
Amid an universal roar, 

In vision came to him ; 
"With many a sage of pagan lore 

That wrote in ages dim. 



The mighty in their lordly prime 
He traced along the sands oLTime ; 
But lost them soon amid the slime 

Of that dark chamel cave, 
Where but the worm doth reign sublime, 

The sovereign of the grave. 



And all that e'er in life did bloom — 
The rich and poor alike in gloom, 
"Who share the one impartial doom ; 

And those who yet had breath, 
Were only rushing to the tomb 

To join the ranks of death. 



The Muser at these thoughts dismay'd, 
Sat down beneath a leafy shade, 
And with his harp beside him, made 

Strange music on the chords, 
Which, rais'd an echo down the glade 

To these complaining worda ; — 
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" Say, Harp, beloved by me so well, 
Canst thou unto thy master tell 
What sent him on this earth to dwell, 

Or seek poetic fame ; 
Where life is but a magic spell, 

A bubble on a stream ? 



" And, wherefore, do I wing my flight, 
Ambition-fired, as if to light 
Myself upon the slippery height 

Of prominent renown, 
When Death's unfathomable night, 

So soon is coming down ? 



"Look back at distant ages fled ! 
How all their generations dead 
Are sleeping in & silent bed, 

Unblest by sun or moon ; 
And we, who fast behind them tread 

Will slumber with them soon ! 



"Worms batten on the moulddring bones 
Of kings that fell from royal thrones, 
And all their pomp, and pride, with stones, 

Lie still for ever more ; 
And pomp-reducing Earth disowns 

The vanity she bore. 



" No second rank is in the grave ; 
The lord is level with the slave ; 
The poor and wretched sleep as brave 

In that long reign of gloom, 
As any haughty, wealthy knave,| 

That mates them in the tomb. 
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" All on this earth hut live to fade, 
And fall hefore the reaper's blade ; 
The daring youth, the lovely maid, 

The bridegroom and his bride, 
Like leaves in blasted ruin laid, 

Are blighted in their pride. 



•' Yon charmer fair that fills my view 
With all the charms I ever knew, 
With rosy cheeks and lips of dew, 

And beaming sun-bright eyes ; 
Alas ! but only shines untrue, 

And blushes, in disguise. 



" Yet, honest maid, I cannot blame, 
.'Tis Nature's hand that paints her frame ; 
That gives her bloom, and steals the same 

From her delightful brow ; 
Then, fare-thee well, dear, simple dame, 

Where is thy glory now ? 



" Thy summer sun is set in gloom ; 
Thy faded rose no more will bloom ; 
Thy once-bright eye will ne'er resume 

Its thrilling glance again ! 
Such is the fairest blossom's doom — 

For all on earth is vain ! 



" Poor human life, is but a dream, 
A trembling ray, a meteor-gleam, 
An ebbing tide, a shallow stream 

That swiftly disappears ; 
And so will perish, too, my fame, 

Amid the wreck of yoars ! 
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" Man's reign on earth is short, indeed, 
But long enough for those in need ; 
Because the poor must often bleed 

Before they reach its span ; 
As though it were by God decreed, 

That man should rifle man. 



" Behold the hardy honest train. 
That must the cup of sorrow drain ! 
Yon sons of toil that till the plain, 

And throng the busy mill ; 
How they must wear the tyrant's chain, 

And be afflicted still. 



" Defrauded thousands far and wide, 
Whose labour props, a nation's pride ; 
Have scarcely homes where to abide, 

But toil and weep and sigh, 
With wretchedness on either side, 

Which makes them long to die. 



" But cease, my Harp, to sing of woes I 
There is a world where calm repose 
Will glad the weary hearts of those 

Who toil for life in this ; 
A beauteous land that nothing knows 

But everlasting bliss ! 



" Look up, my soul, at yon abode, 
The splendid residence of God, 
And see what joys are there bestowed 

On hearts afflicted here ; 
Then plant thy steps upon the road 

Which leads to that bright sphere ! 
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" Farewell to Thee, vain World, I say ! 
As thou with thy allurements gay, 
No more can lead my soul astray, 

Upon life's dreary wave ; 
For yonder light will guide my way, 

That shines beyond the grave !" 

Such was the song the simple, young, 
But Moralizing Minstrel sung ; 
Till in his soul a fountain sprung, 

That fed him with desires 
To cease on earth, and sing among 

God's everlasting choirs. 



THE HOMELESS WANDEKEK. 

The Great Almighty God beheld 

The scene at Mullaghmast, 
When hundreds fell without a crime, 

Like leaves before the blast ; 
That horrid stain of treachery 

Defiles the sands of Time, 
Again he looktd from His bright throne, 
. And saw a greater crime. 



He saw, when Winter hid the hills 

Beneath a sheet of mow, 
How guiltless Highland blood o'erflowed, 

The valley of Glencoe. 
MacDonald and his clansmen fell, 

Whose blood for vengeance cried ; 
But He in looking from His throne 

A fouler action spied. 
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He saw the armies of the world 

In mortal combat rise ; 
While cities burning painted hell 

On the reflecting skies ; 
And even churches raised to Him, 

Did in the ruin fall. 
But He in looking from His throne. 

Did gaze on worse than all ! 



He saw the heathen, blind to truth, 

The living God disown, 
And worship gods which he himself 

Had made of wood and stone ; 
And wooden gods in many lands, 

Did adoration get, 
But He in looking from His throne 

Was more offended yet. 

He saw a woman in distress 

Exhausted, pale, and wan, 
Approach a house to beg for bread, 

Where lived a wealthy man ; 
And oh! the answer that she got 

Was sorrowful to hear ; 
While unsupplied she left his door, 

And wiped away a tear. 

The bread which God gave to the man, 

That he might have to spare — 
That bread he would not with the poor 

Afflicted woman share ; 
But turn'd her from his door in scorn, 

To starve, or die abroad ; 
And that barbarity to her 

Was cruelty to God. 
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Then God, indignant with the man, 

Did in his anger rise, 
And wrote in letters deep and dread, 

The vengeance of the skies ; 
That he by whom his child below 

In scorn away was driven, 
Would yet in retribution meet 

The flaming sword of Heaven ! 

And Nature trembled when he wrote, 

And shook her hoary head, 
To see His image starve upon 

A world supplied with bread ; 
But she, the homeless wanderer, 

With one bright hope was fed, 
That death would soon her sorrows end, 

And rank her with the dead. 



AN EPISTLE TO J. P. EOBSON. 

BARD OF THE TYNE. 

Attention, Eobson, Bard of Tyne, 
Till I some thoughts of mine combine ; 
For I have got, in words divine, 

A promise made me, 
That some one of the Sisters Nine, 

Will come and aid me. 



So here she comes, a virgin bright, 
In garments of unsullied white ; 
Diffusing Heliconion light, 

Bright as the moon, 
And I'll to thee a letter write, 

While she's in tune. 
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But sir, I cannot write like thee, 
With all the charms of poesy, 
Neither need you expect to see 

My verses plann'd 
In that high flow of majesty, 

Which you command. 



Yet Phoebe shining in her car, 
Along the vault of midnight far, 
Does not with all her glory mar, 

The lustre clear 
Of yon small, tributary star 

That twinkles near. 



As shines that star in humble mien 
Beside its bright effulgent queen; 
So will I shine till I am seen 

Amid the dark ; 
Though I am but to thy bright sheen, 

A dying spark. 



What wit I have, I'll have to show it, 
And let the vulgar people know it ; 
Though little right have I to throw it 

Among the rabble, 
Because they'll tell you, I'm no poet, 

But just a babble. 



However, sir, I'll have to bear them, 
And in my indignation spare them ; 
Because it would be hard to rear them, 

All skill'd in metre, 
For their old daddies living ere them, 

Were little better. 
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Yet I could mention three or four, 
And may be, sir, as many more, 
Who have a little sense in store, 

To crowds unknown, 
And can admire poetic lore, 

Where lore is shown. 



But for each one that thus surpasses, 

I meet about a thousand asses ; 

And those among the prouder classes, 

With no more skill 
Than that the mountain of Parnassus 

Is Byker Hill. 



Still when I meet a daring dunce, 
That's gifted thus with ignorance, 
I could forgive his want of sense, 

And pass the creature, 
But for his pride and impudence, 

And fopish nature. 



See yonder wag in gay attire , 
The height that he does to aspire : 
He thinks that other men desire 

To stand and watch him, 
And that the ladies him admire, 

And try to catch him. 



Perhaps, he's better dress'd than bred, 
With hat set sideways on his head, 
And locket on his waistcoat spread 

In ringlets yellow, 
By every gaudy fashion led, 

Vain, empty fellow ! 
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Pride is the ruin of the nation, 
It makes the nob forget his station, 
And rise above his valuation, 

In his own eyes, 
But sinks him in the estimation 

Of him that's wise. 



Such is the folly that I see — 
I never can with men agree ; 
But sir, to tell the truth on me, 

I'm no example, 
And little better can I be, 

While they me trample. 



I have my enemies to deal with, 
And all I have them to assail with 
Is but a raging tongue to rail with, 

And pounce upon them, 
And when that tongue in wrath I peal with, 

I over run them. 



When I to take revenge determine, 
I preach the best of them a sermon, 
That scatters them about, like vermin 

Dispers'd along; 
The same as I put down the German, 

With yon wild song. 

But I have form'd a resolution 
To waste no more my constitution, 
In giving villains retribution 

For Iheir immorals ; 
Because they'll be no diminution 

To my green laurels. 
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If any coof my name abuses 
For any purpose that he chooses, 
I'll try and scorn the plan he uses 

To puDish me, 
And sing delighted with the muses 

In silent glee. 



Did I some gloomy dell abide in, 
Where solitude and I could hide in, 
With cheerful heart I would reside in 

The lone abode, 
Long as the muses which I pride in, 

Upon me flow'd. i 



I know a poet is a trade 

At which there is but little made ; 

But as my heart is by it sway'd, 

I to it cling, 
And till in death I'm silent laid, 

I'll starve and sing. 

This while I have been fancy-led, 
Perusing books which I have read ; 
The works of poets who are dead, 

And in the tomb, 
But seem to rise from that dull bed 

In verse to bloom. 



I have been reading o'er a book, 
In which I could for ages look, 
At stars and gems in every nook, 

All shining pure ; 
The name of it is " Lalla Bookh," 

By Thomas Mooke. 
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Tom strikes his magic-breathing lyre, 
And warbles out celestial fire ; 
That even angels might admire 

His melting tone, 
And fancy one of their own choir 

From them had flown. 



The shades of Dbyden, Pope, and Campbell, 
For ever in my mind assemble, 
Spectres of fame, that to resemble, 

I often thirst ; 
While Milton's thunders round me tremble, 

And o'er me burst. 



Sarcastic Byron, vengeful writer, 
The scourge of man, the critic-fighter ; 
With all his faults the poet's mitre. 

He wears sublime, 
And does but make his laurels brighter, 

Exposing crime. 

But who of these can I compare 
To him thfi chanter sweet and rare ? 
Who can Corruption's mantle tear, 

And show the same ? 
Yon ploughman on the banks of Ayr, 

Behind his team. 



Sweet notes the lark above him shakes, 
In sweeter trills he answer makes ; 
Hypocrisy before him quakes, 

The slave of terror ; 
While from its face the vail he takes, 

And shows its error. 
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Pride looks upon him with a frown, 
His hostile breathing blows it down, 
And high above the fallen clown 

His head he raises, 
Till all the world with his renown, 

Delighted blazes. 

But as for me, poor silly scribe, 
Whom other bards will only gibe ; 
I cannot from the muse imbibe 

Sufficient fire 
To class myself amongst the tribe 

Which I admire. 



However, when I'm not sublimer, 

Like some high-toned Parnassus-climber, 

I'll tune my pipes and be a chimer 

• Of metre some'ay, 
And still thank God that I'm a rhymer, 

And not a dummy. 

I know when I have the ambition, 
To give the public an edition ; 
I will get for my imposition 

A right good leath'ring, 
The same as hunted to perdition, 

With critics bleth'ring. 



But let them blether as they can, 
Or let them take another plan ; 
That is to make a better man, 

If they can do it, 
For I'll go on as I began, 

Though I should rue it. 
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I'll print a book and see who buys it, 
And let what will of them despise it ; 
And if the others patronize it, 

It's all the better ; 
And if they don't think fit to prize it, 

I'm not their debtor. 



Much longer, sir, I cannot write, 
Because the maid in robes of white 
Is just about to bid good- night 

And leave my side, 
And wanting her I loss my light, 

For she's my guide. 

My letter which is not complete, 
Perhaps, is longer than 'tis sweet ; 
But when I you in person meet, 

I'll speak with grace 
In yon wee room in Clayton Street, 

Our favourite place. 

My blessing be with it combin'd, 
Yon little room the bar behind, 
For it can make us both refin'd 

In all grand things ; 
The way it elevates the mind 

On soaring wings. 



Teetotalers may give us blame, 
And try to give the beer defame ; 
By giving publicans the name 

Of lazy rogues, 
But we can take with all the shame, 

Like jolly dogs. 
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We have had many a glass togither, 
And 'will I hope have many another ; 
To banish care and cheer each other, 

And make us jolly, 
As you have seen your poet brother, 

H. McAnally. 



THE BOY CHATTERTON.* 

Come, Sympathy, come forward here, 
And shed with me a pitying tear, 

For him whom I bewail ; 
Poor, broken-hearted Chatterton, 
All in his youthful bloom undone, 

Bristolia's Nightingale ! 



The lark that charms the summer air, 
Could not in song with him compare, 

So charming, soft and gay ; 
But oh ! the sweet seraphic trill, 
Was soon forever to be still 

With that young bard in clay. 



Bright as the morning star he came, 
But like a flashing meteor-gleam, 

That hurries down the sky, 
He blaz'd man's wonder to excite, 
Then plung'd in everlasting night, 

To shun the gazer's eye. 



* Thomas Chattorton, a native of Bristol, poisoned himself in London, 
at 17 years of age. His poetry is sublime and beautiful, but his career 
ended in horror and melancholy. 
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The little life that he enjoy'd, 
Which he'.himself at last destroy'd, 

Was but a bitter span ; 
A stream all gloomy to the brim, 
Though which he view'd in shadow dim . 

The darker side of man. 



Misfortune still before him rose, 
Without a friend to meet his foes, 

Or lead him forth along ; 
And wretched life had little joy 
For him, the poor neglected boy, 

Whose only help was song. 



The publishers of London town, 

Eaised up the boy then threw him down, 

Without his due reward ; 
When did he yearn to leave a world, 
Which had him thus to ruin hurl'd, 

A poor defrauded bard. 



He saw the world denied him bread, 
And gazing at starvation dread, 

Which grimly near him came, 
He took the poison to his lips, 
His thoughts of horror to eclipse, 

And quench his vital flame. 

Thus ended Chatteeton's career, 
In want, and woe, and frantic fear, 

Hurl'd by himself to death, 
Where now a fallen star he lies, 
Who had been favourite of the skies, 
But for his want of faith. 
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Have mercy, Reader ! on the boy, 
Who did his marv'lous life destroy, 

Ere God's consent was given ; 
Distraction burst upon his soul, 
He fell a prey to its control, 

And he'll be judged by Heaven. 



AN EVENING IN AUTUMN. 

A DIRGE. 

As I walked forth by Benton Hall 

One evening in dark Autumn's reign, 
The whistling winds did loudly squall, 

Across the desolated plain. 
The sky with gloom was overcast, 

Foreboding Winter's wilder breeze, 
While on the roaring winged blast, 

The leaves were dancing from the trees. 

There gazing on the leaves that fell, 

And listening to the heavy sound 
Of wild winds playing through the dell, 

Breathing destruction all around, 
I paus'd, and mus'd, and walked in awe, 

For terror shook my mortal frame ; 
Such was the ravage that I saw, 

And such the thoughts that on me came. 

The blast that bore the leaves away, 

Brought to my mind that blighting breath, 
Which seizes man in his decay, 

And lights him in the glen of death ; 
For man does some resemblance bear 

To leaves that bloom in sunny skies ; 
They fall at Autumn's withering air, 

As he but lives awhile and dies. 
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The winds were blowing wilder still, 

The leaves in denser masses flew, 
And all was comfortless and chill, 

A dreary, weary, plain to view. 
Sad thoughts did through my bosom roll 

To see the bloom of summer gone, 
Until my ruminating soul 

This plaintive murmur came upon ; 



" Nature alas ! but I am sad 

To see the lofty trees that were 
In summer time with verdure clad, 

Becoming now so wild and bare ; 
The raving winds amid them sigh, 

Where balmy gales of late were driven, 
The trembling branches, nodding high, 

Can only catch the storms of Heaven. 



" Well may the little birds be dumb, 

For all their shelters 's from them torn, 
And till the spring again does come, 

Poor, downy things, they'll be forlorn ; 
So will the bard that muses here, 

Be mournful as a clouded moon, 
For there is nothing can him cheer, 

And his dear warblers out of tune. 



" But, wherefore do I mourn for them ? 

Or number them with other cares ? 
They'll always find a sheltery stem, 

But mine's a sadder fate than theirs ; 
For when the elements have blown 

Their annual vengeance o'er the plain, 
Spring will resume her vernal throne, 

And all the birds will sing again. 
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" But, oh ! the final of man's years, 

With which no winter can compare, 
Is but a hopeless waste of tears, 

Alternate sinking in despair : 
For when he looks at youthful days 

Which have a distance past him fled 
Alas ! he only but surveys 

A path he never more can tread. 



" The hoary locks of wayward Age, 
Upon his furrow'd temples wave, 

And trembling on his final stage, 
He sees no refuge but the grave. 

And oh ! what countless thousands die 

- Before they reach so ripe a date ; 

And when Death seals their youthful eye, 
Spring will not them re-animate. 



" The flowers that hide to shun the storm, 

Again will o'er the valley bloom ; 
But what can wake the lifeless form 

Of him that slumbers in the tomb ? 
The storms may scowl from shore to shore, 

And earthquakes move the solid ground, 
And loud the bolts of God may roar,. 

But he'll not waken at their sound. 



" Say, dreary grave ! deep, dull and dark, 

That hides the dead from life and light, 
Is my existence but a bark 

Plunging to reach thy dismal night ? 
Yes, every moment will I float 

A little iurther o'er the main, 
Till downward sinks my feeble boat, 

Never to stem life's tide again. 
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" Then farewell days of silent glr e, 

The joys I with the muse have had ! 
No muse again will visit me, 

To make my cheerless hosom glad ; 
Tor in the palaces of death, 

Oblivion unmolested reigns, 
And all who part this fleeting breath, 

Sleep motionless in his domains. 



" Yet, tremble not my soul at this, 

For there is still beyond the tomb 
An endless age of happiness, 

An Eden of eternal bloom 1 
And there my soul directed be, 

Nor ever lower cast thine eye ; 
For does not Nature show to thee 

Ten thousand proofs that all must die ?" 



Such are the thoughts did on me crowd, 

As I in meditation stray'd, 
When angry Autumn roaring loud, 

The leaves in heaps of ruin laid. 
For as the leaf upon the spray 

Decays by Autumn's with'ring breath ; 
So human life is blown away 

Before the colder blast of Death. 
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THE DEIL ON THE NEW STACK INN. 

A TALE. 

It is with torrible affright 

That I this day commence to write, 

How on a dismal, dreary night, 

At twelve o'clock, 
Young Robin Donald saw a sight 

That did him shock. 

Just after rambling Walker round, 
The roving blade was homeward bound, 
And passing by the Kifle Ground, 

Beside Church Lane, 
He gazed upon what did confound 

His solemn brain. 

Upon his left, as on he goes, 

The new Stack Inn beside him rose, 

And as it was the hour to close, 

And quench the spark, 
The dwellers would be in repose, 

For all was dark. 

No light did shine on either side, 
The midnight wanderer to guide ; 
Nor shone a star on. all the wide 

Nocturnal plain ; 
But he, all in his youthful pride, 

Did fear disdain. 

The only light which near him came, 
Was now and then a mingled gleam 
Of sable smoke and farnace flame 

Up from the mill, 
Which only made Night's dismal frame 

More dismal still. 
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But listen now, till I reveal 

The most important of my tale, 

The part which made young Donald fail, 

And quake with fear ; 
And will mat e others look as pale, 

When they it hear. 



Upon the slates that roof the Stack, 
King Satan stood both tall and black, 
With some poor drunkard on his back 

Behind him slung ; 
Who gripp'd him fastly by the neck, 

And kick'd and flung. «. .. 



And what brought Nick upon the roof, 
Surpasses me to give a proof, 
Except the house with his great loof, 

To consecrate, 
And seal the blessing with bis hoof, 

To give it weight. 



To see his Majesty was dread, 
For he had horns upon his head 
Far thicker ones than ever bred 

Upon a bull ; 
And his big eyes were blazjng red, 

Both large and full. 



His nose was like a reaper's hook 
Above his month with such a crook ; 
But at the point did broader look 

With nostrils wide, 
Which yielded brimstone, fire, and smoke 

At either side. 
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His cloven foot the youth could see, 
And it was cloven to the knee, 
As some great log of oak would be 

Split half way through — 
So that his legs did number three 

Instead of two. 



And last of all, the dreadful wretch 
Did hold a weapon in his clutch, 
Which did in shape resemble much, 

A Fenian pike, 
Made so that it would stab or catch, 

Whom he would like. 



Since Michael did him overthrow, 
By giving him that fatal blow, 
Which lit him in the flames below 

Down from the sky. 
He never did so frightful show, 

To mortal eye. 



Now, was it not a fearful sight 
To see him at the dead of night, 
When he should be at home by right, 

In his own den ? ' 
But deils in whisky-shops delight, 

As well as men. 



'Twas bad enough to see the diel 
But worse it was to see the chiel 
That on his back did fling and squeal 

To get away. 
While Clooty held him by the heel, 

And made him stay. 
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To him these words the deil began — 
" Be quiet there my canny man, 
There's nothing like a civil plan, 

And that you'll see. 
For when you do the best you can, 

You'll come with me. 



" Perhaps the hostess of the house 
Gave you this night far more abuse, 
And from her entrance did yoa souse 

Upon the street ; 
For there I found you like a mouse, 

Just at my feet. 



Your hat was gone, and there you lay, 
Quite stupid drunk upon the way, 
' A scandal,' as the people say 

Unto your sex. 
Therefore, you are my lawful prey, 

And don't me vex." 



Young Robin Donald stood amaz'd, 

And Satan fidged, and glower'd, and gaz'd, 

And now again his voice he rais'd, 

Exalting sin ; 
And Donald heard him while he prais'd 

The new Stack Inn. 



" All hail ! my synagogue," he said, 
You're just upon the ground for trade ; 
For on pay days, when men get paid, 

They'll call with you, 
And when the riflemen parade, 

You'll catch them too. 
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" The petty taverns of Church Lane 
In private life may rest again, 
For all their former custom ta'en 

From them shall be ; 
Which will be needed to maintain 

The pomp of thee. 



This night it is my chief design 
To do my best for thee and thine, 
And may you prosper till you shine. 

Beyond compare ; 
The high church of the banks of Tyne, 

That's my worst prayer." 



Then on the ground he lit, and bow'd, 
And with a rattle quite as loud 
As thunder rumbling in a cloud 

Amid a storm. 
He through the pitchy darkness plough'd, 

In blazing form. 



He headed by the Ballast Heap, 
O'er hillocks high, and hollows deep ; 
And did o'er Mitchell's Buildings sweep, 

With such a race. 
As must have rais'd them from their sleep, 

At Mary's Place. 



When he would reach his friends in hell, 
'Twould make them all with pleasure yell, 
To hear him set away to tell 

His pleasing crack, 
How trade was getting on so well 

About the Stack. 
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I guess, myself, he would explain 
Haw hundreds of the toiling train 
Starve soul and hody to maintain 

That very house, 
From which they get no thanks again, 

But get ahuse. 



Now as my tale is at an end, 
Let none upon its truth depend, 
As it I cannot recommend, 

But study it ; 
And in it, you may find a friend, 

Would serve you, yet. 



You prodigals that waste your lives ; 
You bees that bum in drunken hives, 
Think how the landlord's lady thrives 

At your expense ; 
While you have for your own dear wives, 

No other sense. 



Look at the silks that she can wear, 
So splendid, new, and rich, and rare, 
That no poor woman can compare 

With her in clothes ; 
But its your earning glitters there, 

And that she knows. 



And after this, when in the Stack, 
You drink and babble, chat, and crack, 
Sometimes as noisy as a pack 

Of hounds through fields ; 
Eemember bim on Homy's back 

That went by Shields. 
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THE SOEEOWFUL MAID. 

Grim Autumn roar'd among the trees 

With loud and heavy swell, 
And blasted leaves on every breeze 

From all the branches fell. 

The clouds of heaven, all wild and drear, 

Were rolling fast and far ; 
As by the Tyne, I stray'd to hear 

The elements at war. 

And though the clouds were boding storm, 

And wind so chilly blew, 
A lovely maid, an angel form, 

Before me came in view. 

Her moans, her sobs, her heavy sighs, 
Her steps both weak and slow, 

Her blushing face and tearful eyes, 
Gave signs of inward woe. 

Then question'd I, " Why weepest thou ? 

What sorrow dost thou bear ? 
Or why sits grief upon a brow 

So furrowless and fair ? 

Wert thou left motherless of late ? 

Or was thy father slain 
By some untimely shaft of fate 

On some red battle plain ?" 

" Yes, both are dead," replied the maid. 

" But not for them I weep, 
I only wish this frame was laid 

In their eternal sleep. 
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" And better had I perish'd young, 

Ere I my life began, 
Than wander now with anguish wrung, 

Deluded so by man. 

" This heart was once the seat of glee, 
' Tho' now the throne of grief, 
And Death who is unkind to me, 
Will be its first relief. 

"The scorning strangers me despise, 
With hearts of lift-less stones, 

And there's no frieud to sympathize 
When wounded virtue moans. 



" E'en my deluder me disdains, 

Nor offers to control 
The sleepless, agonizing pains 

Which wring my verv soul. 

" My parents once had grieved to think 

Their dear aDd only child 
Would ever weep on Ruin's brink, 

Degraded and beguil'd. 

" My life has now such bitters met, 

I long this -world to leave, 
In hopes my soul will pardon get 

Beyond the welcome grave." 

I said, " Fair damsel, never fear, 

The tempest wears tc calm, 
And for each heart that's wounded here, 

In heaven there is a balm. 
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" Poor orphans, left without a guide, 

Are often led astray, 
For snares are set on every side 

Tp steal their hearts away. 

But seek a home in yonder skies, 

Where there is no deceit, 
Where friendless, homeless orphans rise 

Their parents dear to meet." 



THE QUAYSIDE PKEACHEE. 

Upon a Sunday morning gay, 
As I went up Newcastle Quay, 
About the time that people pray 

To the Great Being, 
I saw a sight upon the way, 

Well worth a seeing. 



I saw and went where others ran 
To where a form of dubious plan 
More like a monkey than a man, 

A little dwarf ; 
Upon a chair to preach began, 

Beside a wharf. 



He put his features in a twist, 
And then he lifted up his wrist, 
And had a big book in his fist, 

With gilt did glisten, 
And on the crowd he did insist 

To stand and listen. 
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He spoke and lifted up his eyes, 

As if he saw above the skies ; 

One might have thought that he would rise 

And leave their sight, 
Like any other crow that flies, 

Through, air and light. 



He spoke about a place of bliss, 
A world which far exceeded this 
For pleasure, peace, and happiness, 

All sweet and fair ; 
And some were blind enough to miss 

Their passage there. 



He stamp'd, he shouted, bawl'd and scream'd, 
And with unhallow'd lips he nam'd 
The dread Almighty power that fram'd 

Yon starry height; 
He never spoke but he blasphem'd 

With all his might. 

At first, he gave an explanation 
Of things concerning our salvation, 
Mix'd up with things about damnation, 

Would make you shiver ; 
He gave the people information 

They'll mind for ever. 

How drunkards would forever dwell 
Amid the raging flames of hell, 
All suffocated with the smell 

Of brimstone burning, 
Which makes the stoutest devil's yell, 

And keeps them mourning. 
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The devil still, through foul and fair, 
He said, was running here and. there, 
Just like a lion, or a bear 

In search of prey ; 
And many a hundred in his snare 

He snaps away. 



There is no mercy for the wretches 
That he upon his ramble catches, 
Because he runs, and them he fetches 

To hell beneath, 
And shuts them under iron hatches, 

To gnash their teeth. 



Great, ugly monster, grim and dark, 
In whom there's not a manly spark, 
No wonder people make remark 

About the traitor, 
And blame him for advising Clark 

To kill Mark Frater. 



The preacher loud and louder rung, 
He had the Scriptures on his tongue, 
And was the boy to speak among 

His own dear flock, 
And tell them everybody sprung 

From the one stock. 



He bragged the bible out of measure, 
He said it was his only treasure, 
He never had a minute's pleasure 

But when he read it ; 
And when he had an hour of leisure, 

He always did it. 
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Its praises long and loud he shouted, 
No man he said could live without it, 
And he's a fool would ever doubt it, 

Tor its no blether ; 
Its equal never wore about it 

A coat of leather. 



He told us things that it recorded — 
Adam and Eve in Eden boarded ; 
Cain till'd the fields, and Abel herded 

Upon the hill. 
And red-cheek'd apples then afforded 

Poor Eve her fill. 



He said he saw, and would believe, 
'Twas none but Adam and frail Eve 
That taught us all to steal and thieve, 

And disobey ; 
But their own doings did them grieve 

For many a day ! 



At first, they to each other hinted 
They'd be for want of clothes affronted, 
But when they were from Eden hunted 

'Twas worse than all ; 
For then the life of man was stunted, 

And doom'd to fall. 



He told us all about a flood, 
When waterspouts with heavy scud 
Broke loose, and fell on hill and wood, 

And rose so high, 
That all the race of flesh and blood 

Might swim or die. 
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Men, women, magistrates and rogues, 
Lords, tyrants, royal kings and dogs, 
Lay with their brothers snails and frogs, 

In that great slaughter ; 
What could escape when hills and bogs 

Were all in water ? 



But such another flood again 
Is never more to wash the plain, 
Although there's yet a carnal stain 

In evil men; 
And, may be, greater tyrants reign 

Than perish'd then. 



He told us next how Balaam's cuddy 

Had talent like another body, 

And spoke as well as some that study 

For years at school ; 
For though its brain was dark and muddy, 

It was no fool. 



It was a donkey worth its bother, 
It well deserv'd a share of fodder, 
It was a credit to its mother, 

And all its class ; 
'Tis hard to meet with such another 

Well-spoken ass. 



He told us what was not a fable, 
How mighty Sampson, stout and able, 
Could put his fist right through a table, 

Or break a skull : 
Pull down a pillar, tear a cable, 

Or fight a bull. 
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He was the champion king of yore ; 
For many a day the belts he wore, 
And faith, the duels all were sore 

That he has been in ; 
But he could hammer three or four 

Big boys like Heenan. 



I wish we had him for a buffer, 
For he's the boy that wouldn't suffer 
The little fellows whiles that offer 

To take the ring ; 
His very wag would break the snuffer 

Of Thomas King. 



He show'd how Moses, for a while, 
In infancy was in exile, 
A jolly tar upon the Nile 

In his wee bark, 
Which only was a bulrush pile, 

They call'd an ark. 



But Moses lived through all the storm, 
And many a wonder did perform ; 
He covered Egypt with a swarm 

In every part, 
Which fill'd the kiDg with great alarm, 

And mov'd his heart. 



He brought so many plagues and blights, 
He show'd so many signs and sights, 
He put the people into frights 

With his great labours ; 
Then skirted with the Israelites, 

And robb'd the neighbours. 
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So, now you see, my country fellows, 
The bible many a thing can tell us, 
I wonder who would dare compel us 

For to destroy it ? 
I'd like to help them to the gallows 

That would annoy it ! 



The fellow must have little breeding 
Who'd slight a book that's so exceeding : 
It tells you all that wisdom's needing, 

And very plain ; 
'Tis all the book that's worth a reading 

From here to Spain. 



It learns a man of humble station 
To preach, and give an explanation, 
As well as if his education 

Was from the college ; 
It fills him full of information, 

And gives him knowledge. 



Besides, when 'tis in your abode, 

If once it is to Satan showed, 

He'll bid farewell, and take the road, 

And shake his head ; 
It fills him up with such a load 

Of heavy dread. 



At last, when men got sick and sore 
With listening to the preachers lore, 
The like qf whiphhad ne'er before 

Been spoke or sung ; 
He shut his mouth and said no more, 

But held his tongue,. 
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And every Sunday when the weather 
Is fair enough for men to gather 
Upon the quay, as some would rather 

Be lurking there ; 
Among them he gets up to blether 

Upon a chair.* 



HAWKS AND TYEANTS. 

By Benton as I wander'd forth 

Upon an eve in June, 
When infant birds had just begun 

To fly and chirp and tune. 
By Liddell's Hall I took my way 

In contemplation calm, 
While trees and herbs in all their bloom 

To me were yielding balm. 



I saw the flowers, like stars of gold, 

Illuminate the fields, 
But none of them could I compare 

To Caroline of Shields. 
The queen of all fair maids, I thought, 

Was youthful Caroline, 
As Eobson is the king of all 

The bards of "Coaly Tyne." 



* It happened one Sunday morning that I was in Newcastle, and on 
my way going up the Quayside, a very strange character was preaching 
upon a chair, keeping his little audience in amusement with his humor- 
ous method of displaying the Scriptures; and, after I had heard him for 
a little while, a literary gentleman that was with me, (through a jest), 
asked me to write a song about the preacher, and on the next week I had 
the "Quayside Ereacher" in the "Glasgow Free Press," a paper of which 
I was then a correspondent, and as my friends have been pleased to 
praise the poem, I have given it a place in this collection. — H. iT Ahallt. 
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Thus musing over thoughts like these, 

I heedlessly did stray, 
Delighted with a little bird 

That sang upon a spray. 
But neither birds nor men forsee 

The coming of their foe, 
Or else their songs would often be 

The utterings of woe. 

The careless warbler on the branch, 

That sang to me so clear, 
Was only singing " Fare ye well " 

To its companions dear. 
For, like a dart, a murderous hawk 

Did on the chanter come, 
And, in a moment, crush'd to death, 

The poor, wee thing grew dumb. 



The savage falcon tore his prey, 

Unmindful that his deed 
Was one of treachery and guilt 

That made the guiltless bleed. 
Yet still that act of treachery, 

The hawk's tyrannic plan, 
Was only but an emblem of 

Man's- cruelty to man. 



I turn'd my thoughts from birds to men, 

And there, oh ! there I saw 
The wealthy worldling crush the poor, 

Which cruelty was law. 
The humble peasant toiling hard 

His labour to perform, 
I saw was only but a wight 

That fed a richer worm. 
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The hawk devours his prey at once 

That it no longer flees, 
But tyrant man oppresses man, 

And kills him by degrees. 
And oh ! my heart indignant beats 

With vengeance night and day, 
Te think how hawks and tyrants make 

God's weakest ones their prey. 



AN EPISTLE TO RICHARD YATES STURGES, 

BARD OF BIRMINGHAM. 

Dear Sturges, Bard of Birmingham, 
Whose debtor o'er and o'er I am, 
While Evening dull is breathing balm, 

And closing o'er the light, 
I sit me down in quiet calm 

That I to you may write. 



I have so busy been of late 
That I could not communicate 
With you, before the present date, 

Which was a thought to me ; 
Knowing that you did on me. wait, 

Perhaps, impatiently. 



But let me do it ill or well, 

I'll now begin to write and spell, 

And will the weary muse compel 

To sit at my right hand, 
'Till of myself I something tell, 

That you may understand. 
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And {hanks be to my Sire on high, 
The sovereign Lord of earth and sky, 
While many pine with tearful eye 

In Sorrow's weary vale; 
No reason have I got to sigh, 

Or tell a mournful tale. 



Yet, I am not without my share 
Of what the world entitles " Care," 
But then the victim of despair 

I'll never deign to be ; 
"While God enables me to bear 

The weight he hangs on me. 



For when my weary, burning brain 
Is melting with the musiDg pain, 
Confus'd and troubled, like the main 

With angry winter torn, 
The muse of God wings me again 

To raptures glory-born ! 



It is the muse that gives me power 
To stand erect in Sorrow's hour, 
Unshaken by the elouds that lower 

In darkness o'er my frame ; 
And oh ! my life would oft be sour, 

But for the cheery dame. 



Dear, pleasing dame, she can me cheer 
To look, unaw'd, at omens drear 
That in the distant atmosphere 

Of dark futurity, 
Forebode misfortunes that appear 

Upon their march for me! 
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I have my friends and foes in view, 
The former heaven can see are few ; 
The latter, oh ! a spiteful crew 

Would crush my laurel-crown 
Which ever keeps a vernal hue, 

That blushes for renown. 



So far as I have seen of time, 

My life has been a waste of rhyme, 

Which rises, here and there, sublime 

On elevated wings ; 
And whiles it wallows in the slime 

Of lowly, wretched things. 



I say of lowly, wretched things, 
For, in my wild imaginings, 
I often stoop and clip the wings 

Of villains of disdain ; 
And when at me they shoot their stings, 

I clip them o'er again. 



Sometimes I give my vengeance vent 
To punish hearts that should be rent ; 
The sons of worth I compliment, 

In measures rudely grand ; 
And, whiles, I raise a loud lament 

About my native land. 



Fair, lovely Island of my sires ! 
My blood with indignation fires, 
To think how she to life aspires, 

And yet must ever moan 
In dreams and unappeas'd desires,- 

A land without a throne ! 
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Alas ! for her sea-be'aten coast ! 
She's nothing now but just the ghost 
Of what she was before she lost 

Her liberty of yore ! 
And all that was her former boast, 

Is beautiful no more ! 



About five years have roll'd away, 
Since I bid her farewell for aye, 
Though it but only seems a day 

When I behind me gaze ; 
So fresh in my remembrance play 

Her flowery banks and braes ! 



'Twas there I first the muses met, 
And did my ordination get 
To travel other lands, and let 

The strangers hear the tone 
Of my wild h irp, that's only yet 

To distant lands unknown. 



Now by the banks of Coaly Tyne 
My songs, like waves upon the brine, 
Flow on in one successive line, 

Fed by an endless fountain ; 
For I'm the same as with the Nine 

On their eternal mountain. 



My daily work I must perform, 
But labour never does me harm, 
Because the muses round me swarm, 

Filling my soul with glee ; 
Breathing in every toil a charm, 

Making it sweet to me ! 
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And when the sun goes down the west, 
Inviting all the world to rest, 
Again I, at their dear behest, 

Sing all my cares away ; 
Till glory kindles in my breast, 

Far sweeter than by day ! 



Yet, Sturges, dear, I am afraid 

'Twill all to little profit lead, 

And would I follow out the the trade, 

As it to me appears, 
I would not have my fortune made 

E'en in a thousand years ! 

But though it be of profit shorn, 
And though that I should sing forlorn, 
Beceiving no reward but scorn, 

I'll tune the harp I love ; 
Until its chords by death are torn, 

Never again to move ! 



I never sing to get reward, 

Nor will I ever it regard ; 

For, till my last, I'll battle hard 

To stand erect and brave : 
An upright, independent bard, 

That scorns to be a slave ! 



My haughty, independent mind, 
A golden lock can never bind, 
For with the freedom of the wind 

That rages when it pleases ; 
By turns I'm sober, grave and kind, 

And .stormy, like the breezes ! 
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Oh, many a time my harp I've strung 
In praise of ladies fair and young ; 
But when I find that I am stung 

By scorners mean and low ; 
The thunders of my vengeful tongue 

I round about me throw ! 



The young aspirant of renown, 
That glories in the poet's crown, 
Will not be tamely trodden down 

Amid the vulgar throng 
By any tuneless, jealous clown 

That's deaf and dumb to song ! 



By Jove, he'll not ! he'll thunder loud, 
And, like a giant in a crowd, 
With over-matchjng power endow'd, 

He'll cut them down like corn ; 
And on the garments of the proud 

Will set his foot in scorn ! 



If any wretch dares but abase 
The simple mission of the muse, 
She'll make him tremble in his shoes, 

And quake with shame and fear ; 
Because she'll, may be, tell him news 

He cannot bear to hear ! 



She'll say what will his feelings hurt, 
She'll strip him naked to the shirt, 
And then she'll roll him in the dirt, 

'Till she does at him tire ; 
As one would kick a ball for sport 

Across a muddy mire ! 
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But, man, this muse of mine is queer ; 
She'll hang her head, and, whiles, be drear, 
Pretending she is very near 

Half-dead through my neglect ; 
Until she gets a gill of beer, 

And then she's all correct. 



Hurrah ! for Surgeon Barleycorn ! 

The best physician ever born ! 

He'll banish care from those that mourn, 

If they to him complain ; 
For none goes to his shop forlorn, 

But leaves it well again 1 



But when his medicine you touch, 
If you, by chance, take over-much, 
You'll need to give youssejf a crutch 

To help you home to bed ; 
For many a man behind a ditch 

It throws upon his head ! 



I never take more than I should — 
Just what I think will do me good ; 
But I have lately understood 

Landladies will me slight, 
Except I'm always in the mood 

Of drinking day and night. 

The other night I did incline 
To have a glass or two of wine, 
And, as the moon began to shine, 

I enter'd without fail 
A public-house upon the Tyne 

That sells it by retail. 
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Well, sir, I had companions then 
That to describe would dare my pen ; 
The house was full of drunken men 

That curs'd, and yell'd, and swore, 
'Till it was, like the deil's own den, 

All in a loud uproar. 



But, sir, the truth I'll always tell, 
The more the wretches fought pellmell, 
They never offer'd me to fell, 

But I began to see 
The sooner I bid them " farewell," 

I would the safer be. 



And so, when I had got enough 
Of wine and ale and other stuff, 
I was preparing to be off, 

And would no longer stay ; 
Which made the hostess grunt and snuff, 

And something to me say. 

I know what set her on to curse — 
I had some money 1 in my purse, 
And she expected nothing worse 

Than I would spend it all ; 
But when she saw 'twas the reverse, 

Her tongue did on me fall ! 

Yon see it takes her to impose 
On every one that to her goes, 
Because her silks and dandy clothes, 

She must in fashion wear ; 
And so their price must come off those 

That can a penny spare. 
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Now what I think I cannot hide ; — 

By Jove ! I never can abide 

To see the landlord, puff'd with pride, 

Linking along the road, 
A big, fat woman at his side 

That's to herself a load ! 



And if a word is to them said, 

They'll not do more than nod their head, 

They're so polite and so well bred, 

Or they're pretending so ; 
But 'tis a fact that they're well fed, 

Because they for it show. 



Now if you think 'tis any sin 
For me to write, or raise a din 
About the blades that mix the gin 

With water from the spring, 
I'll pass them by, and just begin 

About some other thing. 

But what on earth have I to say, 
Except I praise a maiden gay 
That glitters, like the orb of day, 
Amid a thousand charms ? 
But with a milder, sweeter ray, 
My glowing bosom warms. 



Fair as a queen upon a throne, 
Fair as a lily newly blown, 
Fair as a primrose, that alone 

Perfumes the passing air; 
And oh ! my heart is all her own, 

And I am loved by her ! 
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Yet she, perhaps, fair, modest dame, 
Would blush, and would my rashness blame, 
If I to you would tell her name 

in such unpolished rhyme ; 
Though I may set her yet in fame 

A star in future time. 



If I could wield a pen, like thine, 
So sweet, melodious and divine, 
Her consecrated name would shine 

In many a charming note ; 
That would survive the bard's decline, 

And live in years remote. 



But I can never rise your height, 
For Nature limited my flight, 
And keeps me dark of other light 

That shines beyond my bounds ; 
Her order is for me to write, 

In hoarsely swelling sounds. 



Now I would like to see your face, 
And, sir, if 'tis to be the case, 
That you'll be ever in this place, 

As you before have been, 
You can the way to Walker trace, 

If you be only keen. 



And when you come, if.come you will, 
You'll first come by a ballast hill, 
And after that, 'twill not be ill 

If you some house inquire in ; 
For you to find a rolling mill 

That manufactures iron. 
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You'll see a watchman at the gate, 
A big stout fellow, tall and straight ; 
You never need to hesitate, 

If he does on you sally ; 
But simply to him intimate 

You're wanting M' Anally. 



He'll give you liberty to pass, 
And after that you'll see a place 
That would a salamander cbase, 

Or Satan's courage tame ; 
To see men working with their face 

Right up against a flame. 



And Lord ! when ever you me find, 
I'll go and leave the place behind, 
And see what gaffer can me bind 

My duty to regard, 
When I see one of my own kind, 

An independent bard ! 



We'll go to some hotel or other, 
And have a glass with one another, 
And drink to every absent brother 

That sings, or that has sung ; 
And talk about our gray-hair'd mother, 

Old Nature, " ever young." 



We'll talk about the poet's themes, 

The mountains, rivers, woods, and streams, 

The smiles and sighs of lovely dames, 

Liberty's rise and fall ; 
And our Creator dear that claims 

The authorship of all ! 
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We'll mention, too, the battle plain, 
Where hissing bullets fall, like rain ; 
High building heaps on heaps of slain, 

With bent and broken swords ; 
And neighing steeds in rage complain 

About their dying lords. 



We'll name the great of former days, 
The chiefs that fought and bled for praise ; 
The bards that wrote immortal lays, 

And rose on high to gleam 
With Homer on the misty braes 

Of everlasting fame ! 



But come or not, my worthy friend, 
You must to me a letter send, 
Because I know that you can mend 

This wretched one of mine ; 
Then recollect I will depend 

On getting one of thine. 



A little more, and then I'll drop 
The whole into an envelope ; — 
Sing, Starges, dear, and never stop, 

But keep it still in view 
That Birmingham is in the hope 

She'll yet be fam'd by you. 



Who would with such a lofty mind, 
Endow'd with language so refin'd, 
A youth, by Nature's God design'd 

To light the minds of men, 
Be to his country so unkind 

As to neglect his pen ? 
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Mark how the sun, yon orb of light, 
Climbs up the sky in radiance bright ; 
And wanders down that convex height, 

As bright as when he rose ; 
And shine, like him, till death's dull night 



Does round thy body does 



Now, sir, I know you'll me revile, 
For writing this in such a style, 
And then its length is half-a-mile, 

To gain it less regard ; 
But I'm remaining all the while 

Your faithful brother bard. 

June, 1865. H. M'Anally. 



SECOND EPISTLE 

TO E. Y. STURGES. 

Dear, Sir, again, at thy request, 

I try to sing a simple strain, 
Though gloomy sadness in my breast, 

Would seem to say I try in vain ! 
But I will cheer myself again, 

And raise my drooping soul above 
This weary world of woe and pain, 

Up to a world of joy and love. 

There is a realm above the stars, 

Where beauties rich and rare abound ; 
A kingdom free of broils and wars, 

Such as in mortal life are found. 
The just are there with glory crown'd, 

With nothing to molest their bliss ; 
For all is peace and calm around 

Their homes of love and happiness. 
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Here in the wicked reign of Time, 

We never do a pleasure know, 
But always deeper dive in crime, 

And witnass more of human woe. 
Vile, wretched worms, base, grov'ling low,- 

How false is all that we pursue ! 
A flashing gleam, an empty show, 

A rainbow fading from our view. 



This life below is but a span, 

Yet I am weary of its way ; 
For man is so untrue to man, 

That he, in whom your trust you lay, 
Becomes the first would you betray, 

And leave you even in your tears, 
And ill for good is oft your pay, — 

You'll get along the vale of years. 



And oh ! it grieves my heart to see 

How wretched villains can mintain 
Aiank above their own degree, 

And over honest creatures reign. 
'Tis not of lords that I complain, 

Whose fathers have been lords of old, 
But ruffians of the lowly train, 

That some small power among us hold. 



Behold, a despicable knave, 

That up to some promotion creeps ! 
How soon he spurns the hardy brave 

Whose toil the wretched idler keeps ! 
Nor does he pity him that weeps 

Amid necessity and strife ; — 
An honest man that barely sleeps 

For seeking the supplies of life. 
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But oh I to muse and think of all 

Would only agitate ray soul ; 
How villains rise and worthies fall, 

To suffer under their control. 
I'm often witness of the whole, 

Which makes my heart indignant burn, 
Not for what I a while must thole, 

But for the numberless that " mourn." 



Yet there is something still to cheer 

The musing bard to raise the song ; 
Dim life's as short as it is drear, 

And God forbid, it had been long ! 
For oh ! the feeble with the strong 

Can only stand the field but ill ! 
The poor will suffer in the wrong, 

The rich will play the tyrant still. 



But Death that levels tribe with tribe, 

Of rank does no distinction know ; 
Nor from the rich will take a bribe 

One moment to retain his blow. 
Our dearest friend their harshest foe, 

He takes affliction with our breath ; 
But they must all their wealth and show 

Surrender to a thankless death. 



Now let me on my chair recline 

Until I dream of perfect bliss ; 
A world where joys eternal shine, 

To gladden hearts that pine in this, 
Blest are the poor and comfortless, 

When all their ills are ended here ; 
For everlasting happiness 

Awaits them in another sphere ! 
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God never gifted man with tongue 
To sing the pleasure that is there ; 

Nor can it be by seraph sung, 
All is so far beyond compare ! 

All dazzling, lovely, sweet and fair ; 

. Bright with the radiance of the Lord ; 

Who does the crown of Heaven wear, 
For ever worship'd and ador'd ! 



Then, Sturges, raise the song with me, 

And cast a look beyond the grave, 
And you will there in glory see 

A world that never knew a slave. 
Then let us all the dangers brave 

That meet us on this world's dark way, 
And, when we cross the dreary wave, 

We may there rise in brighter day. 



THIRD EPISTLE 

TO E. Y. STUBGES. 

To answer by return of post 

Has still been a request of thine , 

But answering in such a haste 
Has never been a plan of mine. 

I never write till I have time 
To look awhile at what I'll say, 

And even then a silly rhyme 
Comprises all I can portray. 

And to confess the naked truth, 
If I aside my pen would cast, 

I better might employ mv youth 
Than I have done in all my past. 
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This while I have heen set to hang 

My harp upon a willow tree, 
And there forbid its chords to twang, 

Till Fortune would demand their glee. 



But Fortune has no ear for song. 

So that she might befriend the muse ; 
Therefore in degradation long, 

Her smiles in vain the minstrel woos. 



Alas, for him, the Muses' child, 
Singing amid his mortal foes ! 

A flower is he in brambles wild, 

That underneath their shadow blows. 



Behold, how blockheads him despise, 
And tread his reputation down ! 

Because he's favour' d by the skies, 
And born to wear the poet's crown. 

The jealousy of this vile world 
Sends many a poet in his bloom, 

Abus'd and hunted, headlong hurl'd 
To slumber in an early tomb. 

The book which jou have in the press, 
No doubt when it comes into form, 

Your " Echoes of the Wilderness" 
Will be saluted with a storm. 



Yon will be sure to meet a host 

Of knaves and fools and jealous men, 

And who know least will prate the most 
About the errors of your pen. 
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But let the dunces rave their fill, 
And let the greatest loudest bawl ; 

You'll find some honest critics still, 
That can and will be just to all. 

Then fear yon not the jealous few 
That will thy minstrelsy abuse ; 

For sterling men will cling to you, 
And still assist thy youthful muse. 

And many will delighted be 

To meet her flowing from the press, 
For she'll be gay and grand to see, 

Array'd in typographic dress. 

I can imagine that I look 

At some of the effusions grand 

Which will appear in your new book, 
Whenever it shall come to hand. 



The melodies of human love 
I know will my attention crave ; 

While songs that point to worlds above, 
Will show me scenes beyond the grave. 

You'll send a copy, sir, this way, 
As soon as you can get it sent, 

And, with the help of God, some day 
I will return the compliment. 

I am exhorted by my sire, 

The gray-hair'd Minstrel of the Tyne, 
Some local publisher to hire, 

That I in public print may shine. 
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My sire, as yon may comprehend, 
Is Bobson that harmonious bard ; 

The sire, the brother, and the friend, 
Whom I will all my life regard. 



Since I came o'er yon Irish sea, 
A friend like him I never met ; 

And I'll to death a victim be, 
Before his friendship I forget. 



Then here's good health to him and thee, 
I drink it in a flowing dram — 

For Bobson is the world to me 
So is the Bard of Birmingham. 



LOBD PALMEBSTON IS DEAD.* 

This morning over all the land 

There is a panic spread, 
For oh, these words have come to hand, 

"Lord Palmerston is dead." 



He was a statesman brave and wise, 

A politician bred ; 
For which the British nation sighs 

" Lord Palmerston is dead." 



And oh ! 'tis thought we'll never get 

Another in his stead, — 
Which makes the cry be louder yet, 

" Lord Palmerston is dead." 



* These lines were instantly written by the author after he had read in 
the " Daily Chronicle " the first announcement of the Noble Earl's death. 
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The queen herself will be in tears, 
And many a flood will shed, 

Because the best of all her peers, 
" Lord Palmerston is dead." 



Old Death is very much to blame 
To seize him in his bed, 

And leave us all behind to scream, 
" Lord Palmerston is dead." 



He still was subject to the gout, 
Which wore him to a thread ; 

But Death has done the business out,- 
"Lord Palmerston is dead." 



He'll never more to us return 
To be our guiding head ! 

Then let us all together mourn, — 
" Lord Palmerston is dead." 



And while the land with murmurs ring 

About the worth that's fled, 
The worms that pick his bones may sing 

" Lord Palmerston is dead." 
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A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 

Fair Christmas comes in robes of light 
To pierce unfathomable night ; 
To give the blind celestial sight, 

And ransom fallen man, 
Who in a land of weariness, 
All mournful sad and comfortless, 
Has been the poor out-cast of bliss 

E'er since the world began. 

There never shone a brighter ray 
Than flashes over us this day, 
To light our souls upon the way 

Unto the joys above ! 
Rise, you repining mortals ! rise ! 
'.Tis Christ that comes in human guise 
To live with us, and exercise 

A world-redeeming love ! 

He comes to breathe our fleeting breath, 
To teach us in the hallow'd faith, 
And free from everlasting death 

Poor souls in darkness tost ! 
And what unutterable mirth, 
Feel we in his predicted birth, 
Whose coming is to those on earth 

A pledge of life long lost. 

Where is the soul would be forlorn 
While Rapture mounts the gale of morn, 
Proclaiming the Redeemer born, 

A life on earth to run ? 
Go forth and greet your Saviour blest, 
Where He does in a manger rest ; 
Where Mary folds him to her breast, 

Her heavenly infant son ! 
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All hail to her pure un defiled, 
Fair, spotless mother of God's child ; 
What elemental vengeance wild 

Does all around her scold ? 
The wintry winds are chill andkeen 
On Bethlem's crib, where lies our queen, 
Where Jesus, smiling, fair, serene — 

Does first the world behold ! 

Blow far, ye winds, o'er bank and dell, 
And to the world the tidings tell, 
That those who in affliction dwell, 

A while may cease to mourn ; — 
And mingle in the festive glee 
Of music, mirth, and harmony, 
Which Nature swells exultingly, 

For Christ our Lord is born ! 



TO MB. EDWABD SANDERSON 

OF WALKEK. 

My dear, beloved Sanderson, 

Of all my friends the chief; 
Hear me a while, for I to you 

Will dedicate my grief. 
Though you perhaps will marvel much 

How grief can be my strain j 
Imagining that I have got 

No reason to complain. 

Tis not for gold* that I lament 

For that is evil's throne I 
Nor do I covet in my heart 

That which is not my own. 
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But, gazing at the path of life, 

I think my journey hard ; 
For persecution's blade is drawn, 

To wound the bleeding bard. 

He sees Success before him glance, 

But when he thither goes, 
He meets Adversity in arms 

Commanding all his foes. 
Then hunted down misfortune's range, 

A target for its balls ; 
He lingers, fighting with his fate, 

Until he hopless falls. 

Alas ! degraded son of song, 

Upon this world distress'd, 
Why, why does Nature him ordain 

To sing and be oppress'd ? 
He sings to charm his fellow men, 

And only meets their scorn ; 
Then why to be the jest of fools, 

Was he a minstrel born ? 



Upon the stormy waves of life 

How can he bear the frown 
Of fools and blockheads that unite 

To sink him ever down ? 
Despis'd, neglected and abus'd, 

He sits him down to sigh, 
For woe is heavy on his heart, 

And makes him yearn to die. 

But though he bleeds amid his foes, 
And feels their vile control, 

He towers on high above their grasp, 
A giant in his soul 1 
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And to convert himself to peace, 
With lofty thought refin!d, 

He can imagine worlds to come, 
And build them in his mind. 

Behold him wander forth at eve 

With solitary frame, 
To give his crowding sorrows vent 

In some consoling dream ! 
His eyes are fix'd upon the sun 

That wanders down the west; 
As if portraying man's decline 

To everlasting rest ! 

Thus, when excited into wrath 

By critics base and rude, 
He walks to calm his stormy soul, 

In awful solitude. 
And only for the soothing bliss 

That ever cheers him there, 
How often would he sink, and weep, 

The victim of despair ! 



MABY 



Dear maid, this life is not the life 
That we have to pursue ; 

Beyond this woeful scene of strife, 
We have an aim in view, Mary. 

There's nothing here but dies away 

Ere we enjoy its bloom ; 
But yonder everlasting day 

Awaits beyond the tomb, Mary. 
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Then let us out upon the path 

Which leads to yon abode, 
Nor stop where envy, pride, and wrath, 

Are lurking on the road, Mary. 



And when a drift upon the brim 

Of life's dark stormy sea, 
We'll tremble not, but trust in him 

Who walk'd on Galilee, Mary. 

Then though the tempest round our boat, 
May swell and raise the foam, 

We'll oyer all its fury float, 
And reach a happy home, Mary. 

How joyful then will be our bliss, 

When weary life is run ; 
To leave a world so vile as this, 

And rise above the sun, Mary ! 

The wicked earth may rage and rave 

With everlasting wars, 
But peace is ours, beyond the grave, 

When we're above the stars, Mary 

Then, haste away, before sad fate 
Comes stealing o'er the dell ! 

For what above doth on us wait 
No tongue on earth can tell, Mary. 
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THE REDEMPTION OF THE WORLD. 

Behold some Judgment from on high 

Must surely be at hand, 
For vengeance, rumbling in the sky, 

Is threatening the land. 



Yon bolts above that loudly boom, 
Would seem to indicate 

The coming of the day of doom, 
And universal fate. 



Did ever thunders range the space 
With such rebounding shocks 

As these that darken Nature's face, 
And rend the solid rocks ? 



Or, when were clouds of burning red 

In such confusion driven, 
As those that now appear, and spread 

Along the verge of Heaven ? 



The sun is dark, as though his light 
No more the space would fill, 

And never in a starless night 
Has Nature been so chill ! 



Say, can ye tell what signifies 
The heaviness we see ? 

The God of Nature surely dies, 
Or Time's no more to be. 
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The clouds roll, gather, swell, and fly, 

Across yon azure plain, 
Because, upon a mountain high, 

The Lamb of God is slain ! 

The graves are yielding up the dead 

Of many a vanish'd age ; 
And all is done that was foresaid 

By former seer and sage. 



The series of unnumber'd years, 

Are at an end this day; 
And all our sorrows, sighs, and tears, 

With blood are wash'd away ! 



And fallen is the flaming sword 

In Eden's flowery dell, 
Which flam'd with vengeance of the Lord, 

Since erring Adam fell. 



Vile, sinful men, ye little know 

The cruelty that's done ! 
The Lamb, whose blood ye cause to flow, 

Is God's incarnate Son ! 



Go, see Him, as he hangs and bleeds, 

All writhing in his gore ! 
And vow that you with crimes and deeds 

Will mangle Him no more ! 

To Christ our Lord can ever we 

A compensation give, 
Who, crucified upon a tree, 

Has died that we may live ? 
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He seeks no boon of reeompenoe 
For all the wounds he bore, 

If we, with criminal offence, 

Would ope His wounds no more ! 



THE RIFLE DRILL. 

The night that I gaed up to drill, 

And learn the rifle trade, man, 
Of course I had but little skill 

Of what was done or said man, 
For I was never there before, 

Nor never will again, man ; 
Because I want to ken no more 

About the battle plain, man. 

'Bout twenty raw recruits were there 

As awkward as mysel', man ; 
And what was front, or what was rear, 

Not one of us could tell, man. 
But there we stood up in a raw, 

And right before us gaz'd, man ; 
And dar na give a step ava, 

But when the Sergeant pleas'd, man. 

And if you had been only near 

To tak' a little heed, man, 
It would hae made you laugh to hear 

The tongue of Sergeant Reed, man. 
For he gaed over sic a rhyme 

Of military chat, man ; 
" Right" "Left" " Stand at ease and mark time," 

And a' sic stuff as that, man. 
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He had us prancing a' our might, 

And whiles he made us trot, man ; 
But if we happen'd to be right, 

'Twas by a random shot, man. 
He drill'd us for an hour and niair, 

And wadna let us be, man ; 
But after that, the deil may care, 

He'll drill nae mair at me, man. 



TO ME. WILLIAM AEMSTEONG 
of ST. Anthony's. 

Deae Benefactor, tried and true, 

Of all mankind's deception free ; 
I wake my harp, that I to you 

May breathe in simple melody. 
How dear the muses are to me, 

And how they'll ever be the same ; 
For I their minister will be 

Till death engulphs my vital flame. 

How could I ever part with song. 

My only solitary bliss, 
That fills me with emotion strong, 

And turns my care to happiness ? 
When life is dull and comfortless 

With clouds of gloom, that round me roll, 
The muse has other worlds than this, 

To elevate my drooping soul ! 

Dear poesy, the fairest flower, 

That blooms upon the hills of lore ! 

When sad, her care-beguiling power 
Can place me higher than before. 
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For she can other worlds explore, 
And waft me through imaginings, 

Until my mind becomes a store 
Of all sublime, delightful things I 

I never meet a sweeter joy 

Then when the sun's departing ray 
, Goes down in flame, and leaves the sky 

A convex wilderness of gray ! 
Then all the muses round me play, 

As I along the river side, 
In solemn contemplation, stray, 

Delighted with the gurgling tide. 

Blest hour of silent peace and calm ! 

"What glory is it then to roam 
Amid the lazy eveniDg balm, 

And hear' the gashing torrent foam. 
It minds me of an other home, 

"Where not a harsher sound is known 
Than that of angels flowing form 

Before their King's eternal throne ! 

Thus, when dull Night in gloomy robes 

A cover over nature throws, , 
And paves the sky with bright-eyed globes, 

As if to watch the dread repose ; 
Let me in musing soothe my woes, 

When nothing is awake but me ; 
And all my bitter anguish flows 

Fromjrain to solitary glee. 

Let Pomp, and Pride, and Pleasure frown, 
And Bichesbe by them ador'd ; 

And let Ambition seek renown 
Where Valour dares the foeman's sword. 
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Bnt let me sound my feeble chord 

While it to heaven can raise the song, 

And earth can not one joy afford, 
But what does unto me belong. 

Yet oh ! my friend a poet's life 

A journey is I fear to tread! 
When friends are few, and want and strife 

Before him rise with looks of dread ; 
His laurels, trembling on his head, 

Are often blighted in their bloom ; 
While he is by misfortune bled — 

Such is the friendless poet's doom ! 

But, Armstrong, were my friends like thee, 

Then might I smile at Fortune's frown, 
And face a poet's destiny 

Upon an ocean of renown. 
Yet though the tempest beats me down, 

A drowning minstrel in the wav^ ; 
I'll grasp my shipwreck'd laurel crown, 

And wear its tatters to the grave. 



THE BATTLE OF THE BOYNE, 
Fought July 1st, 1690. 

This day will some dread tidings bring 

To mortals that are gazing, 
For Battle on a sulphurous wing, 

Along the Boyne is blazing. 
The sun that rises now so bright 

Upon that rolling water, 
Ere day's, decline, will shed his light 

On heaps of human slaughter. 
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The cannons roaring long and loud, 

Are only growing louder ; 
And all around is in a cloud 

Of fire, and smoke, and powder ! 
And dreadful will the battle be 

With desperate withstanding ; 
For who upon the plain would flee, 

When kings are there commanding ? 



Rise, Irishmen ! arise, and join, 

And be by wisdom guided; 
For oh ! this day upon the Boyne 

Your fate must be decided ! 
You must in bondage still obey 

A foreign legislation ; 
Or make your native land this day 

An independent nation ! 



King William's army fiercely gleams, 

And marches to the danger ; 
And Irishmen, led by King James, 

Oppose the daring stranger. 
And Barsfield hurries on with speed, 

To charge the foes before him ; 
Resolved to conquer them, or bleed 

Beneath the flag that's o'er him ! 



As thick as falls the rattling rain, 

The hissing balls are flying ; 
And heaps of men already slain, 

Upon the banks are dying 1 
Yet death cannot dismay the brave, 

Nor make them be unwilling ; 
For as their comrades meet the grave, 

The vacant ranks are filling. 
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The Boyne is dark with human blood, 

In torrents red and fearful ; 
Though Valour eyes the tumbling flood, 

And still remaineth cheerful. 
But though the guns of Erin roar, 

And swell the tide with slaughter 
The fierce invaders venture o'er 

Across the groaning water. 



And now of Erin's sad defeat 

We can behold an omen ; 
For, see, her daunted king retreat 

Before pursuing foemen ! 
Though hundreds in his routed ranks, 

That burn with indignation, 
Would rather still upon the banks 

Exhaust their desperation. 



And Sarsfield, oh ! how bearest thou 

Thy terrible emotion ? 
The tempest of thy bosom now 

Is like a stormy ocean ! 
The thought of having fought in vain, 

Must make thy soul excited ; 
While on thy kingdom falls a chain 

That never will be righted 1 ! 



The dreadful slaughter now is o'er, 

And countless babes are weeping ; 
For oh ! their fathers clothed in gore, 

In awful death are sleeping ! 
And as they slumber in a gloom 

That has no dawning portal, 
Pale Freedom sobs upon their tomb, 

Because her wound' is mortal. 
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And Erin's cheek is wet with tears, 

Not for the loss of honour, 
But for the damp of other years 

That is to fall upon her ! 
Because this day of blood and Crime 

Gives wings to desolation, 
To float upon the waves of Time, 

And sweep the fallen nation. 



THE WALKER. MECHANICS' INSTITUTE 
CONCEET OF 1864. 

My theme is: not the battle plain, 
Where cannons roar, and bullets rain ; 
Nor yet th« dangers of the main 

Do I pourtray ; — 
For I have got another strain 

To sing this day. 



The style indeed is not sublime, 

As I hae no desire to climb 

Far up the braes of classic rhyme, 

High sounds to bring ; 
But something just to pass the time, 

Is what I'll sing. 



Ye ken aboflt the Yuletide week, 
That people a' for pleasure seek 
The hearts of youth in one wild' reek 

Of rapture rage ; 
And joy is even on the cheek 

Of toothless age. 
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Before the year had gane frao sight, 
Some gentry thought it would right 
To have an unco jolly night 

In Walker school; 
And sae they did the folks invite 

As is the rule. 



The entertainment was to he 
Some kind or sort of a soiree ; 
In other words a social tea, 

With something mair ; 
Sae aff I gaed mysel' to see 

The grand affair. 



And Oh ! without a lie ava', 

A ground like that I never saw, 

For nane had room to breathe, or blaw 

A single breath ; 
And some that stood beside the wa' 

Were crush'd to death. 



And when a body gat inside, 
Where ladies did the tea divide, 
'Twas hard to get whereon to bide 

A little while ; 
For a' the seats were occupied 

In sic a style ! 



My own opinion when express'd, 
Is that the first did fare the best, 
Yet there was plenty for the rest, 

But time was short ; 
For chaps had come to interest 

The lads with sport. 
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Some folk got far aboon their share, 
And some could tak' a little mair, 
And some did no' a button care 

About the same ; 
For there was naethin better there 

Than was at hame. 



But now when a' the tea was done, 
Upstairs a concert had begun, 
Whare big and wee together run 

And took their places ; 
And smiles were never seen upon 

So many faces. 



The gentlemen, in grand array, 
Were sober, modest, mild, and gay, 
And did, like gentlemen, display 

Good manners free ; 
And ladies like the flowers of May, 

Smil'd in their glee. 



And, dear, bnt a' the female train 
Had charms that were enough to gain 
Love frae the heart of any stane, 

They shone sae bright ; 
For a' the ladies of Church Lane 

Were there that night. 



That night bnt Walker maids were fine, 
The moon could naethin' brighter, shine, 
Than did their eyes, with light divine, 

Through a' the room ! 
For they're the pride of Coaly Tyne 

For youth and bloom. 
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And proud I am that I can ca' 
These lasses better than they're braw ; 
They have the wisdom of their ma' 

Forby their beauty ; 
And not a, bit of 4hem at a' 

But ken their duty. 



When they are in a place like that, 
They never wonder what is what, 
But wisely sit, and laugh, and chat 

With lads they love ; 
While plenty would be glowrin'. at 

The roof above. 



Lord bless my soul, but such a sight 
Would any body's heart delight ! 
How each of them in beauty bright 

Did each surpass ! 
With> eyes that would have made a light 

Without the gas! 



But yet our brightest loves and joys, 
Wer-e interrupted With the noise 
Of ill- conducted little boys, 

The deil's own lot ; 
Wha's presence only but annoys 

A happy spot. 

Bad luck attend baith them and theirs! 
What brought sic fellows up the stairs, 
To yell and shout, like cubs of bears, 

And call aloud ; 
Affronting happy, loving pairs 

Amang a crowd? 
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And when ane of the better folk, 
Sic' as the chairman rose and spoke, 
The noisy rabble tried to choke 

The speech with cheers ; 
And wad na listen till it broke 

Upon their ears. 



A. chap, an organist tae trade, 
Sat by himsel' and faith he play'd 
Some sort of tunes and airs that made 

A wonderous dbg ; 
Much like what's often in a shade 

Where thrushes sing. 



Sonje comic singers came right forth, 

As guid as ony in the north, 

And weel they swell'd the tide of mirth, 

And lilted fan ; 
But still their sangs were little worth 

When a' was done. 



Amang the rest, there was a chiel 
That gar'd them a' delighted feel ; 
His singin' pleas'd them a' so weel, 

And made them laugh, 
Because he caper'd like the deil, 

Tosetitaff. 



It was Mc Millan frae the Eelling, 
Wha's comic style was- so excelling, 
He had the people always yelling, 

" Anither sang ! " 
While to his. voice the organ swelling 

Play'd sweet and lang. 
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The organ-master that I saw 

Did bum and drone while he could blaw ; 

Sae did the singers, ane and a', 

Blaw out their best, 
Till we got word to gang awa', 

And let them rest. 

The people then did hame repair, 
Some headed here, and some gaed there ; 
And some to Caledonia Square 

Did tak' their way ; 
But where sae mony went I'll swear 

'Tis hard to say. 



BESIDE THE CHOIR. 

Upon a Sunday evening at Benediction in the Catholic Church, at Walker, 
the Author sitting beside the Choir, felt so enraptured through the 
magical sweetness of the Divine music, that he imagined himself 
transported to another world ; and on his return from church that same 
night these verses flowed on his soul. 

'Twas as I sat beside the choir, 

While praise to God was given, 
My spirit rose on wings of fire, 

That almost flew to Heaven. 
Or else our Organ, as it rang, 

Had brought the music nigh 
Of God's eternal choirs, that sang 

Their Canticles on high. 

It was as though I heard around 

The whole creation sing ; 
While angels mingled in the sound, 

Adoring nature's King. 
But never was my soul before 

So wafted into bliss ; 
Resolving I would love no more 

A world so vile as this ! 
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I thought upon that world afar, 

To which I thougt I flew ; 
Above, beyond the highest star 

That dots the boundless blue. 
And how the souls were blest for aye, 

Who there in triumph rose 
To bask in fair eternal day, 

Where sorrow finds repose. 

Dear habitation of the blest, 

Where weary souls in calm, 
Can from this life's affliction rest, 

And feel immortal balm 1 
What ills would I not here endure, 

To be rewarded there, 
With golden garments fair, and pure, 

The garb that angels wear ! 



Then gazing at this world of dreams, 

I nothing could espy, 
But vapours, shadows, smokes and gleams, 

That swiftly glided by. 
And how deluded is the man 

That loves this world below ; 
For soon, alas ! will ebb the span, 

That never more shall flow. 



One moment of the joys on high 

Is worth a thousand years ; 
Of all the joys that blaze to die 

In this dark vale of tears ! 
And one hosannah sung in heaven, 

Upon celestial lyres, 
Surpasses all that can be given 

By our sublunar choirs ! 
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THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 

As foes upon the foes advance, 

'Tis like a heavy storm of hail, 
When heaven's red winged flashes glance 

Before the dreadful thunder peal. 
Destruction riding on the gale, 

Sweeps driving, like a mighty wind 
That tears the trees upon the vale, 

And leaves the broken boughs behind. 

Soon as they meet, an awful shower, 

The hail of death, begins to fly, 
And many must in that dread hour, 

By that first salutation die ! 
For help the bleeding heroes cry ; 

But who attends them when they call ? 
Bed vengeance raging, loud and high, 

Will never cease for those that fall. 

The hills and dells are overhung 

With sable smoke, the mist of war ; 
And flashing flame that glares among, 

And roaring noises heard afar ! 
The mangling wheels of battle's car, 

Are turning in a lake of blood ; 
And piles of dead and wounded are 

The fountains of that gory flood. \ 

There's nothing heard, but such a sound, 

As imitates the roar of hell ! 
The gun that shakes the solid ground, 

With sending forth the hissing shell. 
The scream, the cheer, the demon yell 

Of those who triumph on the plain ; 
The groan, the shriek, the last farewell 

Of those that never groan again. 
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THE LION AND THE EAGLE. 

AN ALLEGORY. 

Among the tenants of the wood, 

Upon a certain day, 
A raging Lion stain'd with blood, 

Was prowling for his prey. 
But ere he had his anger spent, 

Or could a victim get ; 
He to his great astonishment, 

A giant Eagle met. 

The Royal Bird spoke out and said, 

" Disturber of the peace ! 
I've heard the noise which you have made, 

And come to bid you cease. 
Because if you would get your will 

Of rambling through the wood, 
You nothing else would do but spill 

Your fellow-creature's blood. 

" But now the times are changing, far 

From what the world has seen ; 
And you are not the god of war, 

As you a while have been. 
You now must be as circumspect, 

As ever others were ; 
For I before (you recollect) 

Have saved you from a Bear. 

" He had you underneath his paws, 

Upon a plain of frost ; 
And, had he got you in in his jaws, 

You were forever lost. 
And only for my shielding wings, 

You would have died in shame ; 
Because your whelps were feeble things, 

For all their boasted fame. 
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" They sufter'd hunger and fatigue 

In trenches damp and deep ; 
And then, ye mind, there came a plague 

That cut them down like sheep. 
And many a time a lot of Bears, 

When all would he at rest, 
Would rush upon them unawares, 

And kill them in their nest. 



""'You tried to chase the Bears to hell 

One unforgotten day, 
But faith it was yourself that fell 

At that recorded fray ! 
And only I through fire and blood, 

Flew on to give you help ; 
I swear by Jove, you scarcely would 

Have had a living whelp ! 



" Shut up your mouth at any rate, 

And watch where there is harm ; 
Because you well may meet your fate, 

By making such alarm. 
And still lock out before you leap 

That you may danger view ; 
For if upon a stump you step, 

You might have cause to rue. 



" So now you have got my advice, 

And if you that refuse, 
Or bring me back to give it twice, 

I'll give you other news. 
I'll sink my talons in your ears, 

And lift you from your den ; 
And hold you up, amid the cheers 

Of liberated men. 
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" You know that I, the lord of fowls, 

Was never yet afraid, 
For there is not a beast that prowls 

Would dare my nest invade. 
Were you to venture where I sleep, 

You would be downwards hurl'd, 
Because it is a frowning steep 

That terrifies the world !" 

Upoa his knees the Lion bent, 

And begg'd to be excus'd ; 
Then off the Royal Eagle went. 

And left him all confus'd. 
But he was watchful ever since, 

When he went out to rove ; 
For fear that he would give offence ' 

Unto the Bird of Jove ! 



THE GR^AY-HAIRED IRISH BARD. 

It was a gray-hair'd Irish Bard, 

Whose fingers swept the strings among ; 
And, as he play'd, I overheard 

The last sad lay that e'er he sung. 
He said, " Dear Harp, when I was young, 

Thy sounds did me with hopes inspire ; 
And every ardent hope that sprung 

In me, became a living fire ! 

" I thought before my life would cease, 

That time would alterations bring ; 
That independence, wealth and peace, 

Upon the land again would spring. 
But oh ! it thrills me while I sing, 

To find myself in bondage yet ; 
The snows of age around me cling, 

And all my former hopes are set. 
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"My dwelling soon shall be the grave, 

And I shall never live to see 
The poor afflicted, toiling slave, 

From agonizing bondage free ! 
Fair Freedom, still was dear to me, 

Though I its bliss have never known ; 
For since I first began to be, 

I still have heard my country moan. 

" My Country ! oh ! my mother Isle ! 

How can her martial spirit bear 
The horrid tramp of feet so vile, 

As those that tread her bosom fair ? 
Her strength is gone, else she would rear 

And lift her flaming sword of yore ; 
Whose sheen was terror everywhere, 

On many a crimson field of gore. 

" On many a field where vengeance blaz'd, 

And thousands drew their parting breath ; 
And burning, bursting powder, rais'd 

The suffocating smell of death. 
She drew her weapon from its sheath, 

To make the fierce invaders reel ; 
And yielding tyrants' fell beneath 

Her never-yielding blade of steel. 

" Dear Lord ! but Erin saw the time 

She would not thus be kept in shame ! 
Her sword in battle, so sublime, 

Would almost conquer with its gleam. 
Her matchless military fame 

Would frighten those that crush her now ; 
And deeds like then would proudly claim 

The laurel brands to bind her brow. 
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" But oil ! the sun that shone so bright, 

Is now behind a dread eclipse ; 
And giant Thraldom's hand of might 

Poor, solitary Erin strips ; 
While she with humble, craving lips 

Beseeches mercy from the foe, 
And only gets the cup she sips — 

A bitter drench of mortal wo. 



•' All blunted hangs her former sword, 

And Usurpation on her throne, 
Proclaims himself the rightful lord 

Of all that once was Erin's own. 
And when she heaves a heavy groan, 

With brooding over ceaseless, pain, 
Her master cries " Why dost thou moan ? 

For thou shalt ne'er be free again !" 

" Alas ! I long in Erin's cause 

Have sung to keep her spirits high ; 
But soon I'll make my final pause, 

For dreary death is wearing nigh. 
But who would live when those who die 

Enjoy what not on earth is given ; 
Then death come seal my weary eye, 

That I may get repose in Heaven." 

The Minstrel laid his harp aside, 

Whose chords were never more to swell ; 
Theu, in a smile of meekness, died, 

But pray'd to God before he fell. 
His spirit wing'd away to dwell 

Where all the just get their reward ; 
Then, dear relations, bid farewell 

Unto the gray-hair'd, Irish Bard. 
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MY NATIVE NATION. 

I say, I love my native land ; 

I love the hills and mountains ; 
I love the banks of yellow sand, 

I love the lakes and fountains. 
I love the rapid roaring floods, 

The salmon's habitation ; 
I love the trees, the groves and woods, 

That deck my native nation. 



Though fair may seem Italia's plain, 

To those that on it wander ; 
And fair the fields of Gaul and Spain, 

Yet Erin's Isle is grander ! 
For Nature sought with all her arts 

To paint its decoration ; 
And fairer far than foreign parts, 

She made my native nation. 

But oh ! the work of rulers vile 

Deforms the smile of nature ; 
And deeply stamps the lovely isle, 

With many a pallid feature. 
And she's in grief with all her bloom 

Of matchless vegetation ; 
For heavy clouds of woeful gloom 

Hang o'er my native nation. 

Fair lovely Island of the West, 

Kenown'd in song and story ! 
Exhausted now she lies at rest, 

The wreck of former glory. 
Her princely palaces and halls 

Are all in desolation ; 
And overspreading ruin falls 

Upon my native nation ! 
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But Erin's only in a trance 

That yet shall have a morning ; 
For stars long set again will glance, 

Her gloomy sky adorning ! 
And Tara's harp will raise aloud 

The din of liberation ; 
When Freedom penetrates the cloud 

That dims my native nation ! 

And Erin never saw a morn, 

So splendid, fair, and beaming, 
As when she wakens, newly born, 

From centuries of dreaming. 
For joy will o'er her flash and burst, 

In swells of exultation ; 
Till swifter, younger than at first, 

Becomes my native nation. 

I say I love my native land, 

The fairest isle of islands ; 
For there is none on earth so grand, 

With lakes, and glens, and highlands. 
And oh ! how still in awful peace, 

And free of animation, 
Will rest my heart, before I cease 

To love my native nation ! 
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THE 

MASSACEE AT MULLAGHMAST. 



"When I first published the " Massacre of Mullaghmast" in the Free 
Press, it was copied out of that paper by the Ll Canadian Freeman" and 
other American Journals, and was thus handed round the globe, till I 
really began to think myself, that it was a grand production. Those 
who have read the history of Ireland will understand all about the 
Massacre. It happened in the year 1577 on a hill in the King's County, 
now immortalized for being deluged with the blood of Martyrs. 



The Harper sung a dismal tale — 

And oh ! alas ! the tale was true ; 
" The lawless masters of the Gael, 

Uncounted Irish people slew, 
Whose bleeding bodies sabred through, 

Dismay 'd the hearts of those who pass'd, 
A horrid spectacle to view 

Upon the rath of Mullaghmast. 



" To look upon a fouler crime 

We search the histories in vain ; 
For not in all the book of Time, 

Can there be found a deeper stain. 
What blood did there bedew the plain ! 

A purple torrent gushing fast, 
From Irishmen untimely slain 

Upon the rath of Mallaghmast. 



" Had they foreseen the faithless guile 

Of those, who did invite them there, 
With pike and spear in martial style, 

They would have made a solid square. 
Bat horse and foot, in front and rear, 

An unexpected terror cast ! 
Bound all the Irishmen that were 

Upon the rath of Mullaghmast. 
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"Then such another sight of blood, 

No eye on earth had ever seen ; 
The Soldiers in a circle stood, 

And had the peasantry between ; 
"Who stood without a sword to screen 

Or shield them, from the deadly blast, 
Which fell on them severe and keen 

Upon the rath of Mullaghmast. 

•' Lives there on earth who can describe 

The murder, clamour, yell and roar 
Of that fierce blood-devouring tribe, 

Whilst they amid their victims tore ? 
Their weapons reeking with the gore 

Of those that bleeding lay aghast ; 
But thirsted for the blood of more, 

Upon the rath of Mullaghmast 

" Not one of all those Irishmen, 

From that dread hill of slaughter fled ; 
For all lay still and pulseless then — 

A shatter'd mangled heap of dead. 
Pray for their souls who on that bed, 

Were in eternal slumber cast ; 
And God will all avenge who bled, 

Upon the rath of Mullaghmast." 



THE EXAMINATION. 



One night last winter, when a Beverend gentleman came from Shields to 
examine the night scholars belonging to the Catholic School at Walker, 
Mr. M' Anally got himself examined along with a class of little hoys in 
reading a little book ; and, afterwards, he wrote the following rhyme and 
gave it to Mr. Hafey, the Master, as a copy of bis Examination. 

When Father Bewick came frae Shields, 
For our examination, 
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I gaed awa' down through the fields 

Without much hesitation ; — 
And with the scholars of the place, 
I, like anither, show'd my face, 
Nor did I think it a disgrace 
To place mysel' to read and spell, 
But, proud to tell, I did so well 
At the examination. 



And when his Eeverence heard me read, 

It made him cock his ear, man ; 
And to relate the truth, indeed, 

'Twas -very grand to hear, man ; 
Because the book was full of chats, 
On horses, foxes, dogs and cats, 
And passages of mice and rats, 
"Which when I read, the parson said, 
I was the blade, that knew my trade, 
I spoke it out so clear, man. 

The Master still was on his flight, 
Amang the little boys, man ; 
And, faith, it took him a' his might, 

To stifle a' their noise, man. 
Sae did the Mistress do her best, 
With keen advice, and wise behest 
To mak' the lasses stand the test, 
And very braw, she had them a', 
All in a raw, though few and sma' 
Compared with the boys, man. 

You see we didna learn by day, 

But now and then at night, man ; 

And mair of us gaed there to play, 

Than went to read and write man, 
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But then the priest was no exact, 
For, do you think he wad expect 
That chiels, like us, wad be correct 
Wha' never look, upon a book, 
But hide and jouk in every nook, 

To wrestle, brawl, and fight, man. 



Now my examination's by, 

And if I miss'd a spell, man, 
Let any man among you try, 

And stand it half sae well, man. 
For I astonish'd a' folks there, 
And had there been as mony mair, 
It would hae made tbem glower and stare 
To see me stand, with book in hand, 
And read sae grand, amang a band 
Of fellows like mvsel' man. 



The Master's very proud of me, 

And faith he has a right, man ; 

For he'll some day rewarded be, 

For me be'n there that night, man. 

And I'll be glad enough to see 

The Master get his well-won fee, 

For he's the boy will gar it flee ! 

And if he's not, entirely fit, 

To manage it, I'd help, a hit, 
To put it out of sight, man. 
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SONGS. 

THE PBIDE OF MAGHEEA. 
Tune, — " Good Night an 'Joy he wi ye a." 

There's many a place throughout the globe, 

That's fair and beautiful to see, 
"When Summer hangs her bloomiDg robe 

On ilka wild-wood, grove and tree ; 
But there is not another place, 

That ever mortal trod or saw, 
Can show the world a fairer face 

Than can the town of Maghera. 



There mountains rise through air and light, 

And crystal rivers wimpling run ; 
The mountains bloom with heather bright ; 

The rivers glitter to the sun. 
When Winter comes, the rivers freeze, 

And mountains wear a crown of snaw ; 
The"stranger wonders when he sees 

The loveliness of Maghera. 



The lofty oaks that pierce the air, 

And wild-woods stretching far and wide, 
Are scenes I'll in remembrance bear, 

While life does through my bosom glide. 
So dear those scenes are still to me, 

Beyond abroad, and far awa' ; 
That, when I mind, I think I see 

The hills that circle Maghera. 
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There lovely Florence blooms away, 

The pride of a' the fair ones there ; 
There is no flower on bank or brae 

That can its bloom with her's compare ; 
Her smile to me, so glancing bright, 

Upon this earth out-rivals a' ; 
Her radiant eyes are stars of light, 

And she's the pride of Maghera. 

Proud Albion's maids are fair and tall, 

And some are beautiful to see ; 
But not the fairest of them all 

Can ever be so dear to me. 
They may be fair, but Florence, yet 

Surpasses all I ever saw ; 
Her heart is light, her smile is sweet, 

And she's the pride of Maghera. 



BONNY BENTON HALL. 

Tune,—" The Base of Allendale." 

In Summer season, calm and fair, 

At eve I love to rove, 
To. catch the scented fragrant air, 

By Benton's bonny grove. 
And often there I stray to view 

The farewel beams of Sol 
Shoot through the trees with golden hue 

On bonny Benton Hall, 

On bonny Benton Hall, 

On bonny Benton Hall, 
Shoot through the trees, with golden hue, 

On bonny Benton Hall. 
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The branches overhang the way 

And form deep cooling shades 
That swains can almost hide from day, 

To woo the lovely maids. 
And there the youthful lovers crowd, 

Till night descends on all, 
And Luna gazes through a cloud 

On bonny Benton Hall, 

On bonny Benton Hall, 

On bonny Benton Hall, 
And Luna gazes through a cloud 

On bonny Benton Hall. 

The leafy branches drooping round 

Like screens for lovers made ; 
Where can a sweeter joy be found, 

Than underneath their shade ? 
But though the scene so pleasing be, 

'Tis sweeter far than all, 
"When Rachel wanders there with me 

By bonny Benton Hall, 

By bonny Benton Hall, 

By bonny Benton Hall, 
When Rachel wanders there with me, 

By bonny Benton Hall. 



THE BARD OP ERIN. 
Tune,—" The Banks o/Doon." 

Along the margin of the Tyne, 

When Summer had made all things grand, 
I spied a youth at eve's decline 

That was far from his native land ; 
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And as he mus'd along the sand, 

I, gazing on his form, could see 
The harp of Erin in his hand, 

And fire was in his youthful e'e. 

The Minstrel was hut only young, 

Yet full of inspiration strong, 
And as he went, his lyre he strung, 

And wildly chanted o'er a song ; 
Then bent his kindling glances long 

Upon the sun's red golden beam ; 
While sorrows did his bosom throng, 

And woeful thoughts upon him came. 

His face that wore a cheerful smile, 

A moment dim and mournful grew, 
For singing of his mother isle, 

Brought saddening visions to his view ; 
Then did he sweep his harp anew, 

Which only rais'd a plaintive tone, 
And eried " My native land for you, 

My song is but a heavy moan." 

Well may that youthful Minstrel mourn, 

And often heave a heavy sigh, 
For all the hopes that in him burn 

Are only sparks that glow to die. 
Ambition brightens in his eye, 

And glory wiles him in a dream ; 
But dark and stormy is the sky 

That overhangs the heights of fame. 
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JOHN AND HIS LOVER 

Tune,—" The Minstrel Boy." 

John woos a bonny charming lass, 

A fair enchanting creature, 
And none on earth can her surpass, 

For she's the pride of Nature. 
The tide of love is rolling on 

Betwixt them late and early ; 
But she has won the heart of John, 

And oh ! he loves her dearly. 

Her look is like the planet bright 

That ushers in the morning ; 
So soft and radiant is the light 

That her fair brow's adorning. 
And oh ! she's like a rose of June, 

In lone seclusion blowing ; 
As modest as the mournful moon, 

In midnight glory showing. 

And she is beautiful again, 

In finest art excelling ! 
A syren of the tuneful train, 

In whom is music dwelling. 
The little birds whose warbling throats 

Cheer up the weary farmer, 
Have not the sweet endearing notes 

Of that young, vocal charmer. 

No wonder John would her admire, 

And be her faithful lover ; 
For all he could on earth desire, 

In her he can discover. 
And so may love be love's reward, 

And join them not to sever ! 
Such is the wish of him, the bard, 

For ever and for ever ! 
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CAEOLINE OF SHIELDS. 
Tune, — " The Lass of Ballochmyle. 

With all the beauty Britain yields, 

Perfection only crowns the Tvne ; 
So fair is she, the pride of Shields, 

The lovely, youthful Caroline. 
The crimson flowers that bloom and shine, 

But imitate her smiles in vain ; 
For she with glories more divine, 

Out-rivals all the lovely train. 

The mildness of her brow serene, 

With eyes that beam with love's own light ; 
And smiles t'uat on her face are seen, 

Are charms that would a saint invite, 
Her sparkling glances in my sight, 

Like Phoebus, dazzle to behold ; 
.And oh ! her glossy ringlets bright, 

Resemble polish' d threads of gold. 

Her lips are like the mountain dew, 

All pure and taintless to embrace ; 
And she's an angel in my view, 

For virtue, meekness, love and grace, 
Blest be the hour she first did pace 

A pleasant path in love with me ; 
Along the sandy banks, that face 

The roaring of the German Sea. 

It was upon a summer day, 

As beam'd the glowing noontide sun, 
With me she rose, and took her way, 

The cares of life a while to shun, 
And time did never sweeter run, 

Than it that day flew o'er us twain ; 
While we in love did walk upon 

The rocks and banks that mar the main. 
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What could exceed the happiness 

We there in conversation found ; 
When all the flowers were breathing bliss, 

That dwelt upon each hoary mound ? 
And round us came a breeze-like sound, 

Still hoarsely flowing from the brine, 
But all the pleasure there was crown'd 

By the bright eyes of Caroline. 



THE FEMALE SAILOR. 
Tune, — "The Convict's 'Farewell to Glasgow." 

The female sailor, be it remembered was, working as a man in St 
Anthony's Lead factory after her return from sea, for nine months. 

Young Charlotte was a damsel brave 

That, as a jolly tar, 
Was bent to plough the stormy wave, 

And gang to lands afar. 
Sae, in a suit of sailor's claes, 

She stole herself awa', 
And left her hame, the banks and braes 

Of Caledonia. 



Awa' she wander'd by the sea, 

To find herself employ, 
And with a captain did agree 

To serve as cabin boy. 
Sae then adieu to Scotland's vales, 

And Scotland's mountains a' ; 
For on a, brig young Charlotte sails 

From Caledonia ! 
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Her life is now anither scene 

Frae what it was before ; 
No longer through the valleys green 

She wanders as of yore ; — 
But far upon a waste of blue, 

Where stormy breezes blaw, 
She messes with a gallant crew 

From Caledonia. 



For five long years she sailed with men 

Upon the stormy wave ; 
And nane of them did ever ken 

She was a maid so brave, 
For she a bold appearance had, 

Undaunted, young and braw ; 
The daring female sailor lad 

Of Caledonia. 



At last on board a brig frae Shields, 

She sails with Captain Lane, 
"Who finds the secret she conceals, 

And sends her hame again, 
But she disdains the female clan, 

Their crinolines and a' ; 
And always passes for a man 

From Caledonia. 
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THEEE'S NAE PLACE LIKE WALKEE. 
Tune, — " The Garden of Wales." 

This song was written at the request of Mr. Thomas Williams, a respect- 
able "Welchman, at Walker, to his own favourite air. 

Tone loud Oh, my harp, with all thy Master's glowing, 
And give all thy charms to this immortal line ; 

And swell thy wild notes to peals of music showing 
" There's nae place like Walker, the pride of the Tyne" 

The Eose and the Shamrock, and Thistle are twining, 

While the green Leek of Wales amid them is shining ; 

All blooming in friendship and sweetly combining, — 
" There's nae place like Walker," the pride of the Tyne 

In harmony and peace we mingle together, 

Eendering devotion to love's hallow'd shrine ; 
While none of our number's a foe to another — 

" There's nae place like Walker, the pride of the Tyne," 
The lasses are gay like the rays of the morning, 
With bright beaming glances their fair brows adorning, 
And their lads are gallant, all treachery scorning ; 
" There'snae place like Walker," the pride of the Tyne 

Our trade's in demand and our factories prosper, 
While our worthy masters to help us incline ; 
And all round the village new improvements whisper, 

" Ther's nae place like Walker," the pride of the Tyne 
The churches and schools, of all denominations, 
Are rising in splendour round our habitations, 
So that we can sing with louder acclamations, 

" There's nae place like Walker," the pride of the Tyne 

The farmer may sing of his fields and his tillage, 
The sailor may sing of his home on the brine 
But I'll sing the praises of our little village, 

" There's nae place like Walker, the pride of the Tyne" 
In praises of Walker my harp still shall quiver, 
And here on the banks of our old ancient river, 
This dear song of mine will be chanted for ever, 

" There's nae place like Walker, the pride of the Tyne" 
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THE DESOLATION OF WALKEE. 
Tune, — "The Saucy Girls of London." 

Now, Walker seems to be a place, 
Where people are deprived of grace ; 
For hunger stares them in the face, 

And threatens ruination ; 
And if the strike continues long, 
I doubt you'll hear a dismal song ; 
For some will suffer in the wrong, 

And meet with desolation. 

The masters say, they cannot hand, 
The wages that the men demand ; 
And so the men are set to stand 

For high remuneration ; 
And they're intend to cadge, or beg 
Before they flinch a single peg ; 
Though they should fly without a rag, 

In downright desolation. 

But oh ! I wish they would look back, 
And see what they have left in wreck ; 
Because the people of the Stack 

Will soon be in starvation, 
And that would be a mortal sin, 
To think that such a noble inn, 
Would ever know the want of tin, 

Or come to desolation. 

Ye managers and masters, fie ! 
Can you not with the men comply ? 
Oh ! give them what they want, and try 

Will they resume their station ! 
And you, ye puddlers, led by Kane, 
That lazy rake, that should be slain ! 
Can you not go to work again 

And keep from desolation ? 
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DAFT TAM. 
Tune, — Tam Glen 

I am a young lassie would many, 

For I'm long enough in the way ; 
But single for life I will tarry, 

Ere I tak the lad that I hae ; 
Because he's a thick-headed cuddy, 

Thathas no more sense than a ram ; 
Sae let him woo some ither body, 

For I'll never marry Daft Tam. 

At night when he comes to court me, 

He tells sic a bundles of lies ; 
How he could work hard to support me, 

As well as a man that was wise ; 
I tell him to work for his mother, 

And I'll be content as I am ; 
Or else let him look for another, 

For I'll never marry Daft Tam. 

I do my endeavour to hunt him 

But still he's a trouble to me ; 
Because I can never affront him, 

Supposing I blacken his e'e, 
For he is so low o' the spirit, 

He takes it all quiet and calm ; 
And thinks I have no meaning for it, 

But I'll never marry Daft Tam. 

Now if I would take him to-morrow, 

And fortune had no other plan ; 
My life would be nothing but sorrow, 

With thinking I had sueh a man. 
Besides would I breed a young laddie, 

Instead of be'n wise like his mam ; 
He might be a fool like his daddy, 

So I'll never marry Daft Tam. 
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THE HANDSOME MAID OF WALKER. 
Tune, — " Skipper Carr." 

In Walker now there is a maid 

That's all the rest exceeding, 
And what may well of her he said, 

She has the best of breeding. 
And then it would be hard to meet 

So beautiful a creature , 
Because, I think, there's none so sweet 

In all the brood of Nature, 

For oh ! dear me, 

If you would see 
The handsome maid of Walker ; 

She's worth a score, 

And twenty more, 
The handsome maid of Walker. 

The happy man that her shall get, 

May well be very saucy ; 
Because she's not a sleepy slut, 

Like many a prouder lassie, 
She'll make him happy all his life, 

And be a good companion ; 
And that §he'll be a careful wife ; 

Is every one's opinion. 

For oh ! dear me &c. 

There's many a rambling rake I know, 

Would like her for a lover ; 
But she'll not make herself so lqw, 

As take a drunken rover. 
The higher fops 'may her disown, 

For all she cares about them ; 
Because when every thing is known, 

She's better far without them. 
For oh ! dear me &e. 
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The ladies down about Wallsend, 

And other country places, 
That would to rival her intend, 

May hide there Sunday faces ; 
For let them wander, as they may, 

In garments of the rarest, 
She's still above them, fair and gay, 

And fairer than the fairest. 

For oh ! dear me &c. 



The neighbours say she's like a child, 

So simple is her fashion ; 
She's always gentle, calm and mild, 

And never in a passion, 
In fact she is the country's pride, 

She's far above the common ; 
And he who gets her for a bride, 
Will have a careful woman. 
For oh ! dear me, 
If you would see 
The handsome maid of Walker ; 
She's worth a score, 
And twenty more, 
The handsome maid of Walker ! 
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THE LASS OF WALKER STATION. 
Tune, — " Highland Mary." 

The gale that blew across the glades 

Made leaves and branches quiver ; 
And Evening hung her mournful shades 

Along the winding river, 
When lo ! a fair, enchanting dame, 

Awoke my admiration ; 
I grew amaz'd, as forthshe came, 

Approaching Walker Station. 

The feather' d warblers sought repose 

Amid the distant arbour, 
Where Nature's leafy shelter rose, 

To give the chanters harbour. 
Day's lamp expiring in the west, 

Was like a conflagration ; 
With beams of gold that gleaming, blest 

The lass of Walker Station. 

Her visual orbs were like that light, 

Whose ling'ring beams were glowing ; 
Their glance, in my bewilder'd sight, 

A brilliancy was throwing. 
Then gazing on her witching smiles, 

I stood in meditation ; 
And thought how blest was he who wiles 

The lass of Walker Station. 

Give kings and queens the royal rod, 

And warriors their armour ; 
Give misers gold to be their god, 

And give to me my charmer. 
Pride, Wealth, and Royalty may boast 

Of Rank and Elevation, 
But she's the gem I value most, — 

The lass of Walker Station. 
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THE BAED OF THE TYNE. 
Tune, — " Dark Lochnagar." 



This Bong was written at a time when the author intended to leave the 
Tyne. 



The day is approaching, I will sail the brine wide, 

To seek better fortune on some foreign shore ; 
Then farewell my dearest, the bard of the Tyneside, 

Alas ! in my lifetime I'll meet him no more. 
But die in my bosom, his music will never, 

Till life's shallow river no longer can shine ; 
So deep in my heart will I treasure for ever, 

The gay songs of Eobson, the bard of the Tyne. 



High priest of the muses, declining and hoary, 

Still wearing in honour his bright laurel crown ; 
I'll think of him still in the blaze of his glory, 

A bright beaming star in the sky of renown. 
In health, peace, and plenty, may he live excelling, 

And at death to heaven his great soul resign, 
To mingle with angels in their happy dwelling, 

The last home of Eobson, the bard of the Tyne. 



How often have I at his side been delighted, 

Transported and carried to rapturous glee ? 
For often at table with pleasure excited 

Has he been enjoying his bumper with me. 
But now I must leave him to sail the wild ocean, 

Yet still when I'm drinking a bumper of wine, 
The toast that I'll offer with all my devotion, 

"Will be unto Eobson, the bard of the Tyne. 
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SAINT ANTHONY'S CO-OPEEATION. 
Tune, — " Limerick Faces." 



The author composed this song in Saint Anthony's Co-operative Hal], 
while he attended a meeting held hy that flourishing Society, and heard 
Mr. Hogg, the Secretary, reading a complete report of the Society ; 
showing its progress from its commencement till that date. 



I came this night myself to please 

And mingle with the merry, 
The gay men of Saint Anthony's, 

And all the ladies airy. 
And it has been a pleasing night, 

And one of information ; 
For many a truth it brought to light, 

About Co-operation. 

The people of Saint Anthony's 

Are by themselves now righted ; 
All growing richer by degrees, 

Since they have grown united ; 
They keep their money in their Store, 

In useful circulation ; 
And there it rises up to more, 

Just through Co-operation. 



They sell the best of groceries, 

Than any other cheaper ; 
And keep to serve Saint Anthony's 

A butcher and a draper. 
Besides they haw a Lecture Hall 

Of large accomodation ; 
Which oweth its existence all 

To their Co-operation. 
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According to the grand report 

Bead by the Secretary, 
The purchases of every sort 

Some little profits carry. 
And some have let their profits come 

Through gradual augmentation, 
Till now they're owners of a sum 

That's worth Co-operation. 

Hurrah, for old Saint Anthony's ! 

Saint Anthony's for ever ! 
For no place can it equalise 

Upon our Coaly river. 
And long may those who in it dwell, 

Work in a combination ; 
And may they reap the fruit as well 

Of their Co-operation ! 



THE DEUIDS' TKIP TO BLAYDON AND EYTON. 

Tune, — " Colder Fair:' 

The Druids of Sint Anthony's 

Wiv ithers did combine, man, 
An' hired a steam-boat for a day 

To teyk them up the Tyne, man. 
Sae aff aw gaed mysel' wi' them, 

To see what could be seen, man ; 
For there was morriment to be 

That day on Eyton Green, man. 

George Bobinson, wor worthy host, 
Foresaw what wad us cheer, man ; 

An' browt abord the boat wi' him, 
Gin, Whisky, Bum, an' Beer, man. 
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An' faith we kept him at his post, 

Still drawing lickor oot, man ; 
While jugs an' flints along the deck, 

Wore handed roond aboot, man. 

An' James an' Eobort Bicharsin, 

Wore givin' mnsio there man ; 
While a' the bonny lasses danced, 

Amaist as leet is air, man. 
An' much aw guess the wore admired, 

By folks that did them see, man, 
For people cheer'd us all alang 

To Joey Cowen's kee, man. 

An' when we gat to Eyton Green, 

What think ye did we see, man ? 
Wor landlord an' his lady, wi' 

Their bar behind a tree, man. 
An' round the bar the Druids stood, 

A droothy lot of boys, man ; 
Whe seun began upon the beer 

To mak' a little noise, man. 



There Anty Cooper iv his" pride, 

Went throo the crooded thrang man ; 
An' Dolly Eamsay on a steul 

Was singin' ower a sang, man. 
An' Jemmy Clark went here an' there, 

As buzzy as could be, man, 
While a' the ladies o' the place, 

Were it the height o' glee, man. 

An' sic a day aw niver seed, 
For joy an' mirth an' fun, man ; 

An' when the sun was doon the west, 
The spree had just begun, man. 
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For we cam' back upon the boat, 
See cheerful won an' a', man ; 

An' in the " Ellison Arms" then 
We finish'd with a ba', man. 



THE ANGEL OF THE WORLD, 
Tune, — " Bonny Blooming Highland Jane." 

Dull Night, upon her misty car, 

Was sailing silently from Heaven, 
And Day, with his red, fiery star, 

Had to the western ocean driven, 
While not a gale on earth was given 

To agitate the shooting corn ; 
For all as silent lay that even, 

As sleeps an infant newly born. 

And all amid that scene of bliss, 

I wander' d by a rural brae ; 
As in a trance of happiness, 

Admiring wonders fresh and gay, 
And musing all my cares away ; 

I went my silent path along, 
Till I before me, like a ray, 

Beheld the subject of my song. 

A charmer, like the morning star, 

Attracted my astounded sight, 
For her bright eyes exceeded far 

Those orbs that pave the vault of night. 
Her fairy step was quick and. light, 

Her breathing, like the breath of June ; 
Her visage rosy, red and white, 

Her mildness, like the midnight moon. 
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No pride within her bosom dwelt, 

For humble was her outward style ; 
Nor could she, in her heart, have felt 

An impious thought of woman's guile. 
But seeming made all things to wile, 

With looks that made them all demur ; 
She gaz'd at Nature with a smile, 

While Nature was beholding heb. 

I gaz'd upon the blooming flower, 

So slender, beautiful and fair ; 
And thought the place a sacred bower, 

So long as she would tarry there. 
She is a charmer, strange and rare, 

In whom is lovliness unfurl'd ; 
By Nature made beyond compare, 

Oh ! she's the angel of the world ! 



THE GEAND REVIEW AT YORK. 
Tone, — " The Girl I left behind me. 

We all agreed and left our work, 

And took the train together, 
To see the grand review at York, 

For it was pleasant weather ; 
And after training eighty miles 

In that old town we landed ; 
And there the riflemen in files 

Upon a plain expanded. 

And while they were upon review 
'Twould frighten you to hear them"; 
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For it was just like Waterloo 
To people that were near them. 

Crack, after crack, their guns were heard, 
The same as in a battle, 

While long and loud their cannons roared 
And made a great big rattle. 



No less than twenty thousand men 

Where shooting at each other, 
While powder smelling down the glen, 

Would any mortal smother ; 
And great big men that gave command, 

Were surely talking Hebrew ; 
The riflemen might understand 

But not a sentence we knew. 



We had upon them turn'd our tails, 

Not able to abide them ; 
Until we saw the Prince of Wales, 

Who had his wife beside him ; 
Then fearless, cheerful, gay and glad, 

We eyed the field of glory, 
Proud of the company we had — 

The son of Queen Victoria. 



We saw the Prince, you may suppose, 

And very gay we thought him ; 
For he had on the best of clothes — 

The ones the people bought him. 
And better duds were on his wife 

(As all of us could then mark,) 
Than she would get in all her life, 

From her poor friends in Denmark. 
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The towers of York in such a blaze, 

Of scarlet banners waving, 
Would mako you tbink on them to gaze, 

That all the town was raving ; 
And this was all because the Prince 

Went there to get bis dinner ; 
Though he's no better in a sense 

Than any other sinner. 

At last we came, and left the show, 

For we were weary worn, in 
Tbe town that Robinson Crusoe, 

And Constantino were born in. 
And when we reached Saint Anthony's 

Where all is gay and pretty ; 
We thought that York could never please 

Like our old canny city. 



THE BATTLE OF DOLLY'S BBAE. 
Tune, — " Night closed round the Conquerors' Way." 

Upon a day, some years ago, 

At some place in the County Down ; 
There was a battle fought, you know, 

That wafted hundreds to renown. 
The Orangemen of all the land, 

Had met their foes in grand array ; 
And if I'm right, I understand. 

The battle ground was Dolly's Brae. 

The Bibonmen came up in files, 
'And stood before the daring foe ; 

Their line of war extended miles, 
And made at least a gallant show. 
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Their bayonets gleaming in the sun, 

With their broad swords and helmets gay 

Might well have made Old Satan run, 
To save his life at Dollv's Brae. 



The generals on either hand 

Gave orders for them to begin ; 
And soon as they had got command 

They fired and. made a dreadful din ; 
And every volley that they gave 

Laid thousands in their gore that day ; 
And many a hero bold and brave, 

Gave up the ghost at Dolly's Brae.' 



Loud drums and guns aud c&nnons rung ; 

Yet not a man amongst them feared 
For while the Bibon warriors sung, 

The valiant Orange heroes cheered. 
The Orange hand play'd " Kick the Pope," 

The Bibon band play'd " Patrick's Day," 
And both the armies were in hope, 

That they would win at Dolly's Brae. 



At last they ceased, and ran away, 

With all their baggage and their bags, 
Brit thousands of their comrades lay, 

Upon the plain with broken legs. 
And never since the world began 

Has theie been such a dreadful day ; 
For every bullet shot a man, 

And some shot two, at Dolly's Brae. 
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THE LASS THAT WANTS A MAN. 

Tune, — " Bouchelleen Baivn." 

Did ever yon. know a young lassie like me ? 
I've no lad at all, and my sister has three ; 
Though I for to get one, do all that I can, 
And I'll very- soon die, if I don't get a man. 

Ye three happy lasses, ye fortunate maids, 
That know how to humour the masculine blades, 
Oh ! give me a lesson, or tell me a plan, 
And Til try it on, if it gets me a man. 

On sunday when lasses are bound for the train, 
I join the procession along by Church Lane; 
They all have their laddies, Bill, Joseph or Dan, 
But lads will be plenty, when I get a man. 



What ails the young fellows? Or what do they see ? 
For sore there is nothing deficient in me ! 
I'm bigger and fatter- than my sister, Ann, 
And I would be more so, if I had. a man. 



If I get no man, I will not be a wife, 
Then sruajl is the value, I'll set on my life ; 
I rather would be, at the end of my span ; 
Than living in misery, wanting a man. 

And why am I living ? ; Or why was I born, 
To wander neglected in sorrow and scorn ? ,, 
death you are welcome, to come when you can ; 
For I'm loosing all hopes of getting a man. 
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THE KOSE OF SHIELDS. 

Tune, — " Bark Eosaleen." 

0, Blooming Rose of Shields ! 

Serene and sweet, and fair, 
In vain I walk the fields, 

To find a gem so rare ; — 
Thine eyes like the stars above 

Delight me as they sbine, 

And make my soul in wonder move ; 

My Fair Caroline ! 

My own Caroline ! 

Thoa art my pride, my joy, my love, 

My bliss, my glory and my dove 

My Fair Caroline ! 

My life would bitter be, 

Without a ray of bliss, 
But for the very thought of thee 

That gives me happiness ! 
Thine are all my sighs and songs, 

And thine is all that's mine 
For oh ! to thee my heart belongs 
My Fair Caroline ! 
My own Caroline ! 
Yet oh I my pen, my theme but wrongs — 
Thy praise would tal;e a thousand tongues. 
My Fair Caroline 1 

Bloom on my bonny Rose 

Till all thy bloom is past ; 
For on thee will my soul repose 

To break the wintry blast ; 
And to tear my soul from thee 
May be Old Death's design ; 
But that will test Eternity, 
My Fair Caroline ! 
My own Caroline ! 
For surely Death can never be ' 
A gulf betwixt my soul and thee, 
My Fair Caroline ! 
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DEATH COMING FOE NAPOLEON. 
Tune, — "Derry Walls Away." 

Death ! you have a daring heart, 

If you ean thus advance, 
Upon Napoleon Buonaparte, 

The Emperor of France. 
If you can put a ruler down 

Who keeps the world in dnad ; 
You have a right to claim the crown, 

And wear it in his stead. 

But Death if you approach him now 

He'll surely frighten you ; 
For when you last beheld his brow 

You from its terror flew. 
You mind at Solferino's fight, 

He sought you on the plain ; 
And when you saw his armour bright, 

You hid among the slain. 

Now, go, about your business, Death ! 

And pass him for a time ; 
Because if you would stop his breath 

You would commit a crime ; 
For emperors are not like men — 

They're made of better clay ; 
And if you would be loyal, then, 

You'll seek a meaner prey. 

Supposing Death, you had him got, 

As you are for him bent ; 
I wonder what would be his lot, 

Or where he would be sent ? 
So many kings and princes down 

In Satan's Regions dwell, 
There would be hardly room to crown 

An emperor in Hell. 
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CAROLINE IN DREAMS. 
Tune, — " The Karamanian Exile. 1 ' 

I see thee in my dreams at night, 

Caroline ! 
Thy radliint eyes are beaming bright, 

Caroline ! 0, Caroline ! 
Thy golden hair, reflecting light, 
Hangs over shoulders bare and white, 
Bewildering my ravished sight, 

Caroline ! 
That I to sleep, and dream delight, 

Caroline ! 
Thy glances so my soul excite 

Caroline ! 0, Caroline ! - 

The moment slumber seals my eyes, 

Caroline ! 
I see thy form before me rise ; 

Caroline ! 0, Caroline ! 
And pleasure through my bosom flies, 
As though the people of the skies, 
Were yielding me their thousand joys ; 

Caroline ! 
But when I wake my rapture dies, 

Caroline ! 
And I return again to sighs ; 

Caroline ! 0, Caroline ! 

I wish my life was all a dream, 

Caroline ! 
That I would still enjoy the same ; 

Caroline, 0, Caroline ! 
Then would I bask in thy bright beam, 
And cease to seek an empty name 
Which I can only get through shame ; 

Caroline ! 
And oh ! what signifies my fame, 

Caroline ! 
Compared with thee, my charming dame ? 

Caroline ! 0, Caroline ! 
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IGNORANCE AND PRIDE. 
Txjne, — " Taken in and done for." 

What makes yon lassio be so vain ? 

Or what can she be seeing ? 
She looks at people with disdain, 

She's such an empty being. 
She passes by them with a snuff 

As them she was afraid of ; 
She thinks she's made of better stuff, 

And what can she be made of ? 



She has a vast of impudence, 

With ignorance connected, 
But if she had a little sense, 

She would be more respected. 
She scoffs at lasses that are wise, 

And that she makes a trade ot ; 
They seem as nothing in her eyes, 

Arid what can she be made of ? 

The common folks, are common clay 

All with corruption veiny ; 
And if she's not the same as they, 

Perhaps she's made of China ; 
But if I must her class decide, 

The truth I'm not afraid of ; 
I think- that Ignorance and Pride 

Could tell you what she's made of. 
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THE WALKERONION'S DREAM. 
Tune, — " The Deil's awa' with the Exciseman." 



A Walkeronion fell asleep, 

And lying upon his back, man, 

He dreamed the very deil had come 

To carry away the Stack, man, 

The deil had come, 

The deil had come, 

To carry away the Stack, man ; 

He dreamed the very deil had come, 

To take it off on his back, man. 



And all the Walkeronions ran 

To beat him out of his seizure ; 
But little could they do with him, 
For he beat them at his leisure. 
The deil had come, 
The deil had come, 
To carry away the Stack man ; 
He dreamed the very deil had come, 
To take it off on his back, man. 



Some took their fill of bee* and rum, 

But Satan, stronger and bolder, 
Shaked his old duds, and galloped home, 
With the Stack upon his shoulder. 
The deil had come, 
The deil had come. 
And carried away the Stack, man ; 
He dreamed the very deil had come, 
And ta'en it off on his back, man. 
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THE LASS THAT BEATS HEB MOTHEK. 
Tune,— "The Wife that Willy had." 

There lives a lass, whose name I'll hide, 

Nor will I tell you, where she labours ; 
All that I'll give you for a guide, 

Is that she lives beside her neighbours. 
She has a fault, that is well-known, 

And she perhaps, may have another ; 
f But if she has, it is her own, 

I'll only say she beats her Mother ! 

God help the poor old Mother, Bet ! 

It would be well if death had got her ; 
"When she can nothing better get 

Than kicks, and curses from her daughter. 
And who would think to see the dame 

When she's out walking with another ; 
That in the house her only game, 

Is thrashing her old feeble Mother ? 

She's gay and merry with the boys, 

When she's among them on a Sunday ; 
But oh ! I wish they heard the noise 

She raises in the house on Monday. 
The poor old frame that brought her forth, 

Through misery and toil and bother, 
No pleasure gets, with her on earth, 

Alas ! the poor ill-treated Mother. 
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THE MODEST PEASANT LASS. 

Tune, — " The Perambulator." 

My love is beautiful to iny view- 
She looks so quite enchanting ; 
I know she has lost a tooth or two, 

But that is all she's wanting ; 
And she'll miss them in her mouth, no doubt, 

Whenever she is speaking ; 
But then she's better to have them out, 
Than have them always aching. 

She'll feel the want of her teeth, 
Above and beneath, 

Whenever she is speaking ; 
But better have none at all, 
Than to have them all, 
When they would be nothing but aching. 

She's the fairest lass about the place, 

Except her cousin, Mary 
Who has got a pretty little face, 

That would become a fairy. 
And what's remarkable in my lass, 

She's neither proud nor saucy ; 

But then it is the want of the brass 

That makes her such a lassie ; 

For she might be proud enough, 
If she had the stuff, 

That makes the people saucy ; 
But money is hard to get, 
And ffie want of it 

Makes her a decent, modest lassie. 

She wears no feather upon her crown 

To cut an empty swagger ; 
Like many a lady about the town, 

That's but a dandy beggar. 
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Her dress is plain, but then it is clean, 

And neatly fix'd upon her ; 
And there is nothing about her seen 
But that which merits honour. 
She has little dress, I know, 
iJut what she can show, 

Is neatly fix'd upon her ; 
She wears none of these big hoops, 
To bulge when she stoops 
For she h.as modesty and honour. 



YOUTHFUL CAEOLINE 
Tune, — " Flow on Majestic Biver." 

I eyed with keen devotion, 
The billows all in motion, 
Upon the German Ocean 

Whose flowing swells the Tyne ; 
The summer sun was beaming, 
With fiery lustre streaming, 
While at my side was gleaming, 

My youthful Caroline. 



The grass was green and Vernal, 
Upon those banks eternal, 
And rocks that seem infarnal 

Far looking o'er the brine ; 
And thus majestic Nature, 
Show'd me her sternest feature, 
While with her fairest creature, 

My youthful Caroline. 
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Where is the maid so charming, 

Enchanting and alarming, 

With eyes so bright and wanning, 

All dazzling and divine ? 
Old Tyne's immortal river 
Beheld her equal never ; 
I'll sing of her for ever, 

My youthful Caroline. 



THE HUEDYGUEDY MAN. 

Tune, — "John Higlilandman." 

The hurdygurdy man that comes 
Before the door and plays and bums, 
Has won the heart of Mary Ann ; 
She loves the hurdygurdy man. 
The German hurdygurdy man, 
The grinding hurdygurdy man ; 
He's all serene with Mary Ann, 
Her canny hurdygurdy man. 

What makes her love a beggar boy, 
A German lad in corduroy, 
That begs and cadges as he can ? 
A lazy hurdygurdy man. 
The German hurdygurdy man, 
The grinding hurdygurdy man ; 
He's all serene with Mary Ann, 
Her canny huidygurdy man. 

He plays and drones about the " Point," 
Till he is sore at every joint ; 
And none so much as Mary Ann 
Admires the hurdygurdy man. 
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The German hurdygurdy man, 
The grinding hurdygurdy man ; 
He's all serene with Mary Ann, 
Her canny hurdygurdy man. 

When he begins to bum and drone 
Her heart and soul are all his own ; 
And he so pleases Mary Ann, 
She'll wed the hurdygurdy man. 
The German hurdygurdy man, 
The grinding hurdygurdy man ; 
He's all serene with Mary Ann 
Her canny hurdygurdy man. 



THE BAKD OF AULD LANG SYNE. 
Tune, — " Auld Lang Syne." 

King David in his youthful days, 

Was merry gay and free, 
And well he sang in woman's praise 

The songs of love and glee ; 
But as the Bard advanced in age, 

His Harp grew more divine ; 
Till foremost play'd, upon the stage, 

The Bard of Auld Lang Syne. 

He saw the errors of his youth, 

That earthly joys were vain, 
And then he trod the path of truth, 

To joys that never wane. 
He wreathed his psalms around his brow 

Which still around him shine ; 
And his renown's immortal, now ; 

The Bard of Auld Lang Syne. 
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So, do, thou young unwary bard 

Still, plant thy steps with care 
And ever be upon thy guard, 

Lest, evil would thee snare ; 
For thou mayst from the truth dissent, 

Or Virtue's way resign ; 
And never l&e that King repent, 

The Bard of Auld Lang Syne. 



FINIS. 
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